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jtq flICUlT UflAl. 

INVISIBLE BATTLES. 

Oh, not upon fortified hill or field, 

Where foemen meet with saber and shield, 
Are mightiest battles fought ! 

Not amid warfare’s wild alarms, 

In the roar of cannon, the clash of arms, 
Are grandest victories wrought ! 

Look abroad into the earth’s sad homes, 
Where fierce temptation stealthily comes, 
Followed by wan despair ; 

Where souls are assailed by some merciless 
foe, 

And mark the conflicts there ! 

Only God and Ilis angels pure 
Ever can know what they endure 
Who cope with these unseen foes ; 

Only heaven, with its infinite rest, 

Can symbol the peace of the victor’s breast 
When these perilous conflicts close. 

— Youth's Companion. 



KENTUCKY FARM NEWS. 

PENDLETON COUNTY. 

A few days ago, Walter Parker, near Butler 
Station, while mowing disturbed a bumble 
bee’s nest. He laid the scythe down to fight 
the bees, and then ran against the edge. A 
very dangerous cut on his leg was the result. 

BOURBON. 

Messrs. Bedford & Kennedy have dispatches 
from Eastman, cattle buyer in New York, 
whom they represent, stating further decline 
in the East, and that prices in Kentucky are 

too high. 82,000 bushels of wheat have 

been shipoed from Paris, so far this season, 

worth about $68,SSo. Sale last week of 

a lot of 80-lb lambs at Strode’s Creek at 4 j 4 c 
per lb. 

CLARK. 

The depot at Comb's Ferry is piled full of 
wheat, and great stacks of it are all around 

waiting shipment. Mr. J. W. Bean sold 

to J. A. Judy 22 New York cattle averaging 

1,650 lbs, at $4.50. The buyers of cattle 

for New York parties got dispatches last week 

to stop buying at 4>^c. A. D. Thompson 

sold last week to Dr. Nunnelly 134 common 
ewes, and to J. G. Williams 200 do. at about 

$2 per head. 1 he Clark County Democrat 

says John McDonald and J. C. Smith raised 
about 35 bushels per acre of Clawson wheat ; 
Sam McDonald 32 bushels per acre of Frank- 
lin ; and Joe Crum 35 bushels per acre, on 73 
acres, of Fultz. 

JESSAMINE. 

The pastures were so burnt up at Russell’s 
Cross Roads before the rains that some farm- 
ers were cutting bushes for their cattle. 

Some scamp shot and killed a good young 
horse belonging to Colonel Crow, near Rus- 
sell’s. Mr. Fountain Land, near Hanly, 

raised 6,080 bushels of wheat this year. 

Some farmers about South Elkhorn propose to 
sow rye early for pasture to make up for short 

grass. Muir & Frely have rented of J. 

M. Graves, East Hickman, 100 acres of wheat 
land, the renters to sow and harvest the crop, 
which is to be divided equally at the thresher. 
Mr Graves furnishes the seed and half the salt 
to sow on it. 

FAYETTE. 

J. W. Smith has purchased all the old hemp 

around Slickaway, at $ 55 °- The rains 

of last week have greatly revived the parched 
vegetation over this county, and the corn par- 
ticularly begins to look something like it 
should at this time. 

SCOTT. 

Mr. P. Dolan has sold his crop of too tons 
of hemp at $5.50 to Scott & Co., of Lexington. 

Great Crossings still crieth for a good 

rain. 

WOODFORD. 

Mr. M. Satterwhite, near Midway, had 80 
chickens and 40 ducks minked or weaseled. 

The new crop of hemp is being cut 

around Versailles. It will fall short of the 

average. Farmers are plowing for small 

grain. A large crop will be sown. Dr. 

McLeod, the owner of “ Hartland,” is having 
that magnificent estate cleared of weeds and 
underbrush. 

GARRARD. 

The stock fair at Lancaster last week was 
reasonably successful. The rings were filled 
with stock from Garrard and the adjoining 
couxties. 

MADISON. 

Two small negro boys, playing with matches 
as is supposed, burned the wheat stacks of 45 
acres for W. S. G. Fife, near Silver creek. 

Some good mules have been sold about 

College Hill at $100 to $135 per head. 

MARION. 

John Taylor, Gravel Switch, has 2.500 bush- 
els old corn on hand. It has rained ; good 
time to sell now. His present crop of 40 acres 
promises 60 to 65 bushels per acre. 

SHELBY. 

Sentinel: James Mulky, on Tinsley Hazel- 
rigg’s (arm, had his foot badly cut by a mower 
he was driving. Wheat around Clay Vil- 

lage averages about 9 bushels per acre. 



W. L. Waddy & Son will sell some Cotswolds 
at the Shelby fair August 26. -The lamb 
buyers of Shelby recommend the use of South- 
down rams in breeding lambs for early mar- 
ket. 

HENRY. 

Constitutionalist : John Black, of Harper’s 
Ferry, sold his crop of tobacco at $13 50 per 

cwt all round at the house. 1,500 acres 

of tobacco growing finely in Gistville neigh- 
borhood. Henry Carter, Pot Riffle, sold 

his crop of tobacco in Louisville for $21.50, 
$19.50, $17 and $14, the best sale of the sea- 
son. Louisville is the best market in the 
world. 

NELSON. 

Mr. J. H. Hagan is gathering good pears 
from trees planted by Capt. Talbott in 1806. | 

Alex. Sayers bought at commissioner's j 

sale 151 acres of land near Deatsville, for 
$500. It is knob land, perhaps. 

LOGAN. 

The barn of John King, near Whippoorwill, 
with crop, was burned accidentally a few days 

since. Loss $3,000, no insurance. Mr. 

Austin Cornelius had a rick of wheat, con- 
taining about 200 bushels, set on fire by light- 
ning and consumed. Two sheep were also 
killed by same stroke. 



EXTENDING WHEAT CULTURE 
SOUTH. 

The Macon Telegraph announces that 
for the first time in the history of Geor- 
gia the local mills find wheat in suffi- 
cient abundance to run them without 
drawing supplies of wheat from the 
North. There are undoubtedly parts 
of central Georgia where wheat can be 
grown to perfection ; for there the soil 
is a stiff clay loam, and is rich in the 
elements that wheat requires. But 
even upon the sandy soils of that State 
it appears that good wheat crops can be 
raised by the application of fertilizers, 
and if care be taken in the tillage. It 
seems to be a remarkable thing that in 
such soils wheat should be grown, as 
the Telegraph states, as far south in 
Georgia as the Florida line. 

This success has been achieved by the 
use of the drill Nor is it only in Geor- 
gia that the cultivation of wheat is ex- 
tending. In northwestern South Caro- 
lina the Germans have demonstrated ] 
that excellent crops of both wheat and j 
rye can be raised by deep drilling, and : 
manuring with the waste of the barn- 
yard composted with muck and pine 
shatters. The seed is drilled in bunch- 
es, the drills being sufficiently wide 
apart to admit of running a narrow cul- 
tivator between. After a while the 
wheat tillers and covers the whole 
ground. Three crops of rye for forage 
are cut there by the Germans in one \ 
season. 



FAILURE OF ENGLISH CROP. 

The last hope of fair crops in England j 
has been destroyed during the past week i 
by a series of severe rains and wind 
storms. It is a condition of affairs to - 1 
tally unknown in this country, that a 
few hours of sunshine should have a 
marked effect on the stock market of 
the nation, yet so great was the hope 
of fair weather for gathering the avow- 
edly poor crops in England, that a ray 
of sunshine would cause a better tone 
in the London stock market. But now 
all hope is lost. The weather is cold 
and winter like, and so great is the 
amount of rain that has fallen that 
thousands of acres in the midland and 
northern counties are afloat, destroy- 
ing the hay and potatoes, and greatly 
damaging the wheat crop. In Ger- 
many and France the harvest prospects 
are also bad, and the prospects are that 
Russia and America will have no diffi- 
culty in disposing of all their surplus 
grain at excellent rates. — Charleston 
News. 

American Competition. — An Eng- 
lish journal says : 

“We are threatened at all points with 
American competition. It is mention- 
ed that eggs imported from Chicago 
have been eaten at Dublin breakfast 
tables since the month began, and good 
American butter at 8 d per lb is on sale 
on the Dublin quays.”. 



KENTUCKY CROPS— JULY AGRI- 
CULTURAL REPORT. 

We extract from Commissioner Bow- 
man’s report for July, dated August 1 : 
Corn. — Our correspondents, and 
they are from all parts of the State, 
speak despondingly and despairingly of 
anything like a fulf corn crop. Their 
reports, however, were written, in most 
cases, just before the recent rains that 
seem to have been satisfactory through- 
out the State. Those that have been 
written since have ^ much more cheer- 
ful tone. It may be.remarked that corn 
is a patient plant, so much so that it has 
come to be a sayiftg that “corn will 
wait a long time on rain.” We have 



are still of the opinion that there can 
not be more than half a crop raised, 
and that the lint or fiber must be nec- 
essarily of inferior quality. 

Live Stock. — With a failure of the 
spring pasturage, and in many cases 
with the stock water supplies dried up 
or become so foul and filthy as to be 
unhealthy, live stock could not be ex- 
pected to be in otherwise than bad con- 
dition. In many cases in Central Ken- 
tucky, on this account, stock is being 
forced on the market in anything but 
marketable condition. This condition 
of things can have none other than a 
depressing influence on the butcher 
markets, and a reacting influence on the 




THE GOVERNOR GARLAND PEACH. 



The above represents the Governor in flavor and of exquisite fragrance. It 
Garland peach. It originated in Arkan- is like all the very early peaches — a 
sas from seed of Amsdens' June, and is cling. 

claimed to be from four to six days It has not been fruited here yet, 
earlier than that variety. It is describ- but the originator, Mr. John B. Gill, 
ed as large, averaging 7*4 inches in cir- gives strong proof from reliable parties 
cumference, of a rich rosy hue, delicious of the facts as stated. 



reason to hope that a generous and 
fructifying season is upon up, and that 
it will continue, and that in the end 
the corn crop will surprise us in re- 
sults as much as did the wheat crop. 
It would be hard at this conjuncture 
to calculate, in all of its bearings, the 
disastrous results from anything like a 
failure of this crop. It is gratifying to 
know that, with the present unpromis- 
ing prospect, there is a much larger 
acreage in corn this year than usual. 

Wheat. — The wheat crop has been 
extraordinary in both quality and yield. 
We regret that we have no data at hand 
from which we can approximate the 
acreage in the State. Nor have we any 
means from which to form anything ap- 
proaching the aggregate crop in the 
State. The acreage we gather from our 
correspondents, and, of course, each 
only speaks for his locality, is from 8 to 
10 per cent, above that of last year. To 
reach a comparison as to the aggregate 
yield between this and last year, basing 
our conclusions upon the estimates of 
our correspondents, we should place it 
at from 15 to 20 per cent, above. Most 
of our correspondents place the crops 
in their respective counties at from 5 to 
25 per cent, above an average. All 
speak of the crop as being unusually 
fine in yield and quality. When a yield 
of from twelve to eighteen bushels per 
acre is counted a fair crop, and we find 
this year the yield ranging from fifteen 
to forty-six and a half bushels per acre, 
we feel satisfied in our conclusions, es- 
pecially when we are backed up in them 
by the concurrent estimates of our cor- 
respondents. 

Hemp. — Nothing has occurred since 
our last report to materially change our 
estimate of thp growing crop. From 
the decreased acreage sown, and from 
other causes, heretofore set forth, we 



prices of live stock at home. Our cor- 
respondents report a full average of 
hogs in the State. Encouraged by the 
seasonable week just passed, and with 
indications of its continuance through 
the critical period with the corn crop, 
we are led to hope that a full crop will 
be yet made, and that the farmers will 
be able to send their hogs to market in 
proper condition. 



NOXIOUS INSECTS. 

J. Henry Comstock, Esq., eutomolo- 
gist to the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., writes us July 31, 
1879: 

“ I know you must often receive let- 
ters of inquiry respecting insects. I 
shall be glad to do what I can to an- 
swer such questions as you may wish, 
through the columns of the Farmers’ 
Home Journal. 1 am anxious that 
the entomological division of the Agri- 
cultural Department shall be of prac- 
tical use to the farmers of this country, 
and feel sure that much can be done to 
attain that through agricultural jour- 
nals. In order to answer inquiries 
fully it will be necessary in most cases 
to have specimens of insects in ques- 
tion.” 

We shall be glad to have farmers 
send to us specimens of insects they 
find damaging crops, grass or forests. 
If the insect appears in two forms, such 
as larva and chrysalis, send both. Be 
sure to gain as much information as 
possible about the habits of the trouble- 
some insect. 



Four-year-old Flora, just home from 
a little folks party, describing costumes : 
“Little Susie had on a lovely lace dress ; 
Marie wore white slippers with bows; 
and Sammy Myer, he had on nuffin’ but 
his barefooted feets.” 



Frankfort Yeoman. 

WHEAT FOR SHIPPING. 

The following correspondence be- 
tween Col. C. E. Bowman, commission- 
er of agriculture, horticulture and 
statistics, and one of the great milling 
firms in Richmond, Va., which turns 
out i.ooo barrels of flour' per day for 
the South American market, will be of 
interest to our tarming readers. They 
will get some good hints as to the best 
wheat to sow this fall. An answer of 
similar import was received from the 
Gallegos mills, Richmond : 

Office of Comm’r of Agriculture, 
Frankfort, Ky., July 8, 1879. 

Proprietors Max all Mills , Richmond, Va . 

Gentlemen : Our people are a provi- 
dent people, and are at all times ready 
to adjust themselves to coming events, 
when they can forecast them. The re- 
cent moves of Mr. Huntington lead us 
to conclude that, within a little more 
than a year, there will be a continuous 
line of railway from Richmond, Va., to 
Louisville, Ky. This will be our short- 
est route to the seaboard, and the road- 
way will be through the heart of one of 
our best wheat growing belts. This 
will bring Richmond to the front as one 
of our chief wheat markets. 

Now, as your mills make flour that 
bears shipment across the tropics, be so 
good as to state whether this is attribu- 
table to the mode of grinding, or has 
the varieties of the wheat anything to 
do with ii? If ;t is the varieties of 
wheat, then I want to advise our farm- 
ers what kinds to sow. Be so good as 
to state what varieties stand highest at 
your mills and in your market. An 
early reply is solicited. Respectfully, 

C. E. Bowman, Commissioner. 

Richmond, Va., July 12, 1879. 

C. E. Bowman , Esq . , Commissioner of Agricul- 

ture, Frankfort , Ky. 

Dear Sir : We are complimented by 
your letter of the 8th, and take pleasure 
in replying. We think that the mode 
of manufacture has much to do with 
supplying suitable flour for trade with 
hot climates, but are ready to acknowl- 
edge that we much prefer some species 
of wheat for the purpose than others. 
We regard Southern winter wheat as 
indispensable for this purpose, and of 
the several species we prefer — 

First — Long berry red, which in- 
cludes the Mediterranean and its several 
descendents, such as Lancaster, Ger- 
man, Amber, etc. 

Second — White wheat, of which the 
different species are not all clearly dis- 
tinct, but the Booton or Tappahannock 
is the most glutinous, and hence the 
best. The Clawson White is one of the 
least desirable wheats. 

The “Fultz,” and other species of 
short berry amber, we condemn as be- 
ing unsuitable for our South American 
business. 

We trust no disappointment may re- 
sult as to the perfection of Mr. Hunt- 
ington’s scheme. We desire eagerly to 
have an all rail connection with Ken- 
tucky and the States west. Very faith- 
fully, The Haxall Crenshaw Co. 

Philip Haxall, Vice President. 



Currant Shrub — No finer or more 
wholesome summer beverage can be 
enjoyed than what is popularly called 
currant shrub, and it is very easily made. 
Fill a stone jar with red currants, strip- 
ped from their stems ; place the jar in 
a kettle of water ; let the water boil 
around the jar until the juice is well 
extracted; let it drip then through a 
flannel jelly bag. To each pint of clear 
juice add a pound of white sugar and 
half a gill of the best brandy; cork se- 
curely. 

The gibbet is a species of flattery to 
the human race. Three are four per- 
sons are hanged from time to time for 
the purpose of making the rest believe 
that they are virtuous. 



r 
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THE HOUSEHOIB. 

WOMAN'S ANSWER TO A MAN'S 
QUESTION. 

BY LENA LATHORP. 

Do you know you have asked for the costliest 
thing 

Ever made by the hand above — 

A woman’s heart and a woman’s life, 

And a woman's wonderful love ? 

Do you know you have asked for this priceless 
thing. 

As a child might ask for a toy — 

Demanding what others have died to win 
With the reckless dash of a boy ? 

You have written my lesson of duty out — 
Man-like, you have questioned me ; 

Now stand at the bar of my woman's soul, 
Until I shall question thee : 

You require your mutton shall always be hot, 
Your socks and your shirts be whole; 

I require your heart to be true as God’s stars, 
And pure as His heaven your soul. 

You require a cook for your mutton and beef, 

I require a far greater thing ; 

A seamstress you’re wanting for socks and for 
shirt, 

I look for a man and a king — 

A king for the beautiful realm called home, 
And a man that the maker God 
Shall look upon as he did on the first, 

And say, “It is very gpod.” 

I am fair and young, but the rose will fade 
From my soft young cheek one day ; 

Will you love me then ’mid the falling leaves, 
As you did ’mong the blooms of May ? 

Is your heart an ocean, so strong and deep, 

I may launch my all on its tide ? 

A loving woman finds heaven or hell 
On the day she is made a bride. 

I require all things that are grand and true, 

• All things that a man should be; 

If you give this all — I would stake my life 
To be all you demand of me. 

If you can not be this — a laundress and cook 
You can hire, and little to pay ; 

But a woman’s heart and a woman's life 
Are not to be won that way. 



TURNED FROM THE DOOR. 



“No tramps here,” said I; and shut the 
door in his face, I did. The wind blew so I 
could hardly do it, and the sleet was beating 
on the panes, and the bare trees were groan- 
ing and moaning as if they suffered in the 
storm. “No tramps here ; I’m a lone woman, 
and I am afraid of ’em.” 

Then the man I hadn’t seen yet, for the 
dark, went away from the door. Champ, 
champ, champ, came the man back again, 
and knocked on the door — knocked not half 
so loud as he did before — and I opened it, 
hot and angry. This time I saw his face — 
with yellow brown hair, cropped close, and 
great, staring blue eyes, and he put his hand 
against the door and held it open. 

“How near is the next house, ma’am ?” 
said he. 

“Three miles or more,” said I. 

He looked bewildered. 

“No,” said I, “no drinks to be gotten there ; 
it is Miss Mitten’s, and she’s as set against 
.tramps as I am.” 

“I don’t want drink,” said the man, 
“though I do want food. You needn't be 
afraid to let me in, ma’am. I’ve been wound- 
ed, and am not able to walk far, and my 
clothes are thin, and it’s bitter cold. I’ve 
been trying to get to my parents at Greenbank, 
where I can rest till I’m better ; and all my 
money was stolen from me three days ago. 
You needn’t be afraid ; let me lie just before 
the fire, and only give me a crust, the stalest 
crust, to keep me from starving, and the Lord 
will bless you for it.” 

And then he looked at me with his mild 
blue eyes in a way that would have made me 
do it if it hadn’t been I’d seen so much of 
these impostors. The war was just over, and 
every beggar that came along said he was a 
soldier traveling home, and had been wound- 
ed and robbed. One that I had been fool 
enough to help, limped away out of sight as 
he thought, and then — for I was at the garret 
window — shouldered his crutches and tramped 
with the strongest. 

“ No doubt your pocket is full of money,” 
said I, “and you only want a chance to rob 
and murder me. Go away with you.” 

Drusilla, that's my niece, was making cakes 
in the kitchen. Just then she came to the 
door, and motioned with her mouth to me : 
“ Do let him stay, auntie ;” and if I had’nt 
had good sense I might, but I knew belter 
than a chidk of sixteen. 

“ Go away with you 1 ” says I, louder than 
before. “I won’t have this any longer.” 

And he gave a kind of a groan, and took 
his hand from the latch, and went champ, 
champ, champ through the frozen snow again, 
and I thought him gone, when there he was 
once more, and hardly with a knock at all — a 
faint touch, like a child’s, now. 

And when I opened the door again, he 
came quite in, and stood leaning on his cane, 
pale as a ghost, his eyes bigger than ever. 

“ Well, of all impudence !” said I. 

He looked at me, and he said : “ Madam, I 
have a mother at Greenbank. I want to live 
to see her. I shall not if I try to go any 
further to-night.” 

“ They all want to see their mothers,” and 
just then it came to my mind that I hoped 
that my son Charlie, who had been a real sol- 
dier, an officer he had come to be, mind you, 
wanted to see his, and would soon. 

“ I have been wounded, as you see,” said 
he. 

“ Don’t go a showing me your hurts,” said 
I, “ they buy ’em, so thev told me, to go a 
begging with now. I read the papers, I tell 
ye, and I’m principled, and so is our clergy- 
man, agin giving unless it’s through some 
well organized society. Tramps are my abom- 
ination. And as to keeping you all night, you 
can’t expect that of decent folks — go 1” 

Drusilla came to the door and said : 

“ Let him stay, auntie,” with her lips again, 
but I took no notice. 

So he went, and this time he did not come 
back, and I sat down by the fire, and smelt 
baking cakes and the apples stewing, and the 
tea drawing on the kitchen stove, and I ought 
to have been comfortable, but I wasn't. Some- 
thing seemed tugging at my heart all the 
time. 



I gave the fire a poke, and lit another can- 
dle to cheer myself up, and went to my work- 
basket to get a sock I had been knitting for 
my Charlie, and as I went to get it, I saw 
something lying on the floor. It was an old 
tobacco pouch, ever so much like the one I 
gave Charlie, with the fringe around it, and 
written on it with ink, “ From C. F. to R. 
H.;” and inside was a bit of tobacco and an 
old pipe and a letter, a rumpled old letter ; 
and when I spread it out I saw on the top, 
“My dear son.” 

I knew the beggar must have dropped it, 
and my heart gave one light thump, as 
though it had been turned into a hammer. 

Perhaps the story was true and he had a 
mother. I shivered all over, and the fire and 
candles and the nice comfortable smells might 
as well not have been at all. I was cold and 
wretched. 

And over and over again had I to say to 
myself what I heard our pastor say often : 
“ Never give anything to chance beggars, my 
dear friends; always bestow your alms on 
worthy persons, through well organized socie- 
ties,” before I could get a bit of comfort. 
And what an old fool I was to cry, thought, 
when I found my cheeks wet. 

But I did not cry long, for, as sat there, 
dash and crash and jingle came a sleigh over 
the road, and it stopped at our gate, and I 
heard my Charlie’s voice crying, “ Halloa, 
mother,” and out I went to the door 
and had him in my arms — my great, tall, 
handsome brown son. And there he was 
in his uniform, with his pretty shoulder straps, 
and as hearty as if he had never been through 
any hardships. He had to leave me to put 
the horse up, and then I had by the fire my 
own son. And Drusilla, who had been up- 
stairs and had been crying — why, I wonder ? 
— came down in a flutter — for they were like 
brother and sister — and he kissed her and she 
kissed him, and then away she went to set the 
table, and the nice hot things smoked on a 
cloth as white as snow ; and how Charlie en- 
joyed them ! But once in the midst of all I 
felt a frighted feeling come over me, and I 
knew I turned pale; for Drusilla said, “What 
is the matter, aunt Fairfax?” 

I said nothing; but it was this: Kindo 
like the ghost of a step, going champ, champ, 
over the frozen snow ; kind o’ like the ghost 
of a voice saying : “ Let me lie on the floor 
before your fire, and give me any kind of a 
crust;” kind o’ like some that had a mother 
down on the wintry road, and freezing and 
starving to death there. This is what it was. 
But I put it away, and only thought of Char- 
lie. 

We drew up together by the fire when the 
tea was done, and he told us things about the 
war I never heard before — how the soldiers 
suffered, and what weary marches and short 
rations they sometimes had. And then he 
told me his life had been in danger ; how he 
had been set upon by the foe and been badly 
wounded ; and how, at the risk of his own 
life, a fellow soldier had saved him, and car- 
ried him away, fighting his path back to 
camp. 

“ I would never see you but for him,” says 
Charlie, “and if there’s a man on earth I love 
it’s Rob Hadaway — the dearest, best fellow. 
We’ve shared each other’s rations and drank 
lrom the same canteen many and many a 
time ; aqd if I had a brother I couldn’t think 
more of him." 

“Why didn’t you bring him home to see 
your mother, Charles?” said I. “ Why, I’d 
love him, too, and anything I could do for 
him, for the man who saved my boy’s life, 
couldn t be enough. Send for him, Charlie.” 
But Charlie shook his head and covered his 
face with his hands. 

“Mother,” said he, “ I don’t know whether 
Rob Hadaway is alive or dead to-day. While 
I was still in the ranks he was taken prisoner. 
And military prisons are poor places to live 
in,|mother. I'd give my right hand to be able 
to do him any good, but I can find no trace of 
him. And he has a mother, too, and she is so 
fond of him ! She lives at Green ank, poor 
old lady. My dear, good, noble Bob, the 
preserver of my life 1” 

And I saw Charlie was nearly crying. Not 
to let us see the tears, he got up and went to 
the mantelpiece. I did nvt look around until 
I heard a cry : 

“ Great heavens ! What is this ? ” 

And I turned, and Charlie had the tobacco- 
pouch the man had drbpped, in his hand. 

“ Where did this come from ? I feel as 
though I had seen a ghost. I gave this to 
Bob Hadaway the day he saved me. We 
soldiers have not much to give, you know, 
and he vowed never to part with it while he 
lived. How did it come here, mother ?” 

Axd I fell back in my chair, white and 
cold : said I • 

“A wandering tramp left it here. Never 
your Rob, my dear, never your Rob. He 
must have been an imposter. I wouldn’t have 
turned away a person really in want. Oh, 
do, no ; it’s another pouch, child, or he stole 
it. A tall fellow with blue eyes and yellow 
brown hair ; wounded, he said, and going to 
his mother at Greenbank. Not your Rob.” 
And Charlie stood glaring at me with 
clenched hands, and said he : 

“It was my dear old Rob, wounded and 
starving!— my dear Rob who saved my life, 
and you have driven him out such a night as 
this, my mother. To use Rob so !” 

“Condemn me, Charlie,” said I, “condemn 
me if you like ; I am afraid God will. Three 
times he came back ; three times he asked 
only for a crust and a place to lie, and I drove 
him away — I, I — and he’s lying in the road 
now. Oh ! if I had only known !” 

And Charlie caught up his hat. 

“I’ll find him if he’s alive,” said he. “Oh 
Rob, my dear friend 1 ” 

And then — I never saw the girl in such 
taking. Down went Drusilla on her knees 
as if she was saying her prayers, and says: 
“Thank God, I dared to do it!” 

And says she to me; 

“Oh, aunt, I have been trembling with 
fright, not knowing what you’d say to me. I 
took him in the kitchen way. I couldn’t see 
him go faint and hungry and wounded, and I 
put him in the spare chamber over the 
parlor, and I have been so frightened all the 
while.” 

“ The Lora bless you, Drusilla,” said 
Charlie. 

“ Amen,” said I. 

And she, getting bolder, went on : 

“And I took him hot short cakes and apple 
sass and tea,” says she, “and I took him a 
eandle and a hot brick for his feet, and I told 
him to eat and go to bed in the best chamber, 
Aunt Fairfax, with the white counterpane and 
all. I locked him in and put the key in my 



pocket, and told him that he should have one 
night's rest, and that no one should turn him 
out unless they walked over my dead body.” 

Drusilla said it like an actress in a tragedy, 
and went off into hysterics the moment the 
words were out of her mouth. She’d been 
expecting to be half murdered, you know, and 
the girl was sixteen ; always before minded 
me as if I was her mother. 

Never was there any old sinner so happy as 
I was that night, so thankful to the good Lord; 
and it would have done your heart good if you 
had gone to see the two meet in the morning 
— Charlie and his friend Rob. And Charlie, 
who got so well, and a mother who was not so 
poor either, helped Rob into business. And 
he got well over his wounds at last, and grew 
up as handsome as a picture, and to-day week j 
he is going to marry Drusilla, 

“I’d give anything I have,” said I, “and I 
won’t refuse you even Drusilla,” when he ask- 
ed me, telling me that he loved her ever since 
she was so kind to him on the night I told 
you of. 

And Charlie is to stand up with him and I 
am to give Drusilla away, and Rob’s sister 
from Greenbank is to be bridesmaid, and I 
have a guess that some day Charlie will bring 
her home to me in Drusilla’s place. 

I don’t drive beggars from the door now as | 
I used, and no doubt I’m imposed upon ; but 
this is what I say : “Better be imposed upon 
always than to be cruel to one who really j 
needs help.” And I’ve read my Bible better j 
of late, and I know who says, “ Even as you I 
have done it unto the least of these ye have 
done it unto me.” 



FARMING FOR PROFIT. 

An Example of How It is Done by Men 
Who Have Made a Success of the 

Business. 

When men have achieved success in the af- 
fairs of life, and reached “the top round of 
the ladder of fame” by their ability, industry 
and good judgment, their opinions are natural- 
ly and justly considered of greater value by 
the world at large, than are the opinions of 
those who have been less successful. 

The career of Messrs. S. A. and T. K. 
Fletcher, of Indianapolis, Ind., is referred to 
by citizens of the “Hoosier State” with more 
than ordinary pride and pleasure. These gen- 
tlemen are well known throughout the West 
as millionaires, bankers, farmers, and thorough 
business men in every sense of the term. 
They are the head of the most flourishing 
banking house in the State, and there is none 
better in the West, and we might say in the 
country. They manage most successfully a 
farm of 3,000 acres in the vicinity of their 
city, comprising the finest river bottom, and 
other soils, to be found in the State. Their 
success in farming is due in a great measure to 
the fact that they buy and use only the best of 
everything, and do not hesitate a moment to 
discard an inferior article for a better one. In 
view of the standing of these gentlemen, we 
take great pleasure in presenting in this public 
manner their experience with, and opinion of 
the “Oliver Chilled Plows,” and feel confi- 
dent that these representative men but fairly 
express the feelings of the hundreds of thou- 
sands who are now.using them in nearly every 
section of our o 39 Mry : 

To Whom It May Concern: 

We commenced using the Oliver Chilled 
Plows nine years ago, and have used them 
every year since. As fast as our steel plows 
would give out we would replace them with 
the Oliver Chilled Plows, and now have 
eighty-seven (87) of them in use, and are not 
using any other kind of plows. We can cheer- 
fully recommend the Oliver Chilled Plows as 
possessing all the points that go to make up 
the best plow we ever used on our farm. 
They are well suited to all kinds of land, 
heavy clay, sandy, black loam, and alluvial 
bottom land. They will do more and better 
work in all kinds of ground with the sante 
horse power than any plow we ever used. 
Besides all the above specified good qualities, 
it costs less than one-half to keep them in re- 
pair than any other plow we have on our farm. 
We plowed 2,710 acres of ground with them 
in 1878, and our entire repair expense was a 
little less than $30 for points and all breakage, 
or about one cent per acre, being the entire 
cost to plow our land. We have never had to 
stop a plow one hour to adjust any part, nor 
never had to take one of them, or any part of 
one, to a shop to have it repaired. We have 
plowed more than fifteen thousand acres with 
the Oliver Chilled Plows ; considerable of that 
amount of land was new breaking, and it has 
cost us less than $15 for all repairs on account 
of breaking, or less than $1 for each thousand 
acres. 

For the above reasons we do not use any 
other plows, and think we have saved thou- 
sands of dollars by adopting the use of the 
Oliver Chilled Plows. 

S. A. & T. K. Fletcher. 

Messrs. Lewis, Gage &Co., Louisville, Ky., 
are Southern agents for the Oliver Chilled 
Plows. 



SHEEfTHS' D IHECT0H> 



THIS DIRECTORY 

Contains the names, address and business of some of 
the most reliable breeders of blooded cattle, horses, 
sheep, hogs, poultry and bees that are to be found in the 
United States They deal fairly with their customers, 
and invite, at all times, a close inspection of their stock. 

Persons at a distance can write, describing what is 
wanted, and a reply will be promptly forwarded with 
description of animals and prices. 




CLARK PETTIT, 

Centrcton Stock Farm, 
near Salem, 
NEW JERSEY, 



Breeder and shipper of the celebrated Jersey 
Red Swine. Circular containing full and au- 
thentic history of the breed, with illustrations 
of animals from life, and price lists sent free 
to any address upon application as above. 
mar7-iyr 




A RTHUR JOHNSTON, Greenwood, On- 
tario, Canada, Importer and Breeder of 
Clyde Horses, Shorthorn Cattle, Berkshire 
Pigs and Cotswold Sheep. 18-iy 




S PRINGDALE HERD OF POLAND- 
CHINA HOGS.— My stock in 1878 took 
nine first premiums, three sweepstakes, and one 
herd premium at three fairs, over hogs of all 
breeds in three bluegrass counties, viz., at 
Cynthiana, Lexington, and Paris fairs. Stock 
of all ages for sale. Prices to suit the times. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Young Buckeye and 
the premium hog Nero (first prize and sweep- 
stake hog at Hamilton County Fair) imported 
this fall. Address WILL A. GAINES, 
novi4-iyr Centreville, Bourbon Ca., Ky. 



W 1 I. WILSON, of Abdallah Park, Cyn- 
. thiana, Ky., breederof TrottingStock 
from the following stallions: Sterling, Gold- 

smith’s Abdallah, John Bright, Paymaster; all 
sired by Volunteer. Also from Pacing Abdal- 
lah, sired by Alexander’s Abdallah. janaz-iyr 



W & V. L. POLK, Ashwood, Maury 
, county, Tenn., Breeders of Trotting 
Horses, Jersey Cattle, Shropshire and South- 
down Sheep. junc6-iy 



T HOMAS GIBSON, Woodlawn Mills, 
Maury county, Tenn., Breeder of Trot- 
ting Horses, Shorthorn Cattle, Southdown and 
Merino Sheep. june6-iy 



C AMPBELL BROWN, Spring Hill, Maury 
county, Tenn., breeder of Trotting and 
Harness Horses, Jersey (H. R.) Cattle, Short- 
horns and Southdown Sheep. mayyo iyr. 



AWNSDALE BERKSHIRES. — I have 
now, and am breeding from the following 
popular families: Sallie, Sweet Seventeen, 

Hambrook, Oxford, Gipsy, Matchless and 
Sniper. Pigs for sale by “Elmhurst Prince,” 
“ Lord” and “ Hugh” Rogers. Prices to 
suit the times. Reduced rates by express. 
Send for catalogue and price list. 

W. SHELBY WILSON, 
jamo-iy Shelbyville, Ky. 



A G. HERR, St. Mathews, Jefferson coun- 
. ty, Ky., has for sale the finest class of 
registered Jerseys, pedigreed Berkshires, and 
Yorkshire swine. junjo-iyr 



T HOMAS. S. GRUNDY, Springfield, Ky., 
breeder of improved Jersey Red Hogs, 
Shorthorn Cattle — of the Young Mary and 
Phyllis families — with Duke crosses, Thorough- 
bred Horses and Cotswold Sheep. I am breed- 
ing to sell, and would be glad to have my stock 
inspected at all times. aug 1. 



B J. 'PREACY, dealer in Trotting and 
. Fine Harness Horses, No. 1 16 East 
Short street, Lexington, Ky. Keeps on hand 
and for sale single horses and pairs. 

JgyTrotting and Gentlemen’s Roadsters a 
specialty. Stallions and Brood mares of the 
best families of running and trotting blood, 
always on hand and for sale. Horses trained 
at reasonable rates. julyi-iy 

W ALTER HANDY, Clifton Stock Farm, 
Wilmore, Jessamine county, Ky., 
breeder of Pure Shorthorn Cattle. Young 
things for sale. Correspondence solicited. 

(@“Young bulls supplied to shippers South 
and West. 17-iyr 



R EV. M. P. BAILEY, Elkton, Todd 
county, Kentucky, breeder of pure H. 
B. Shorthorn Cattle, Cotswold Sheep, Angora 
Goats, Poland-China and Berkshire Hogs. 
Prices to correspond with the general decline 
in stock. Correspondence solicited. asjulviy 



J T. & QUINCY BURGESS, Hutchinson 
. Station, Bourbon County, Ky., importers 
and breeders of Cotswold Sheep. apu-tyr 



W L. SCOTT, Scott’s Station, Shelby 
. county, Ky. — Breeder and importer 
of Cotswold and Southdown sheep. Orders 
promptly attended to. Sept t-iyr 



Z Z. CARPENTER, Shelby county, Ky.— 
, Importer and Breeder of pure Cotswold 
Sheep and Berkshire Hogs. Orders will re- 
ceive prompt and careful attention. Post- 
office address, Shelbyville, Ky. dec t-iyr 

J OHN WELCH, Box 26, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, (breeding farm 3 miles south of city, 
on Third-street road). Breeder and shipper 
of Poland-China hogs. They are docile, and 
fatten readily at any age. jan3-iyr 



R A. McELROY, Elmwood, Springfield, 
, Ky., breeder of Shorthorn and Jersey 
Cattle, Black and Red Berkshire, Jersey Red 
and Poland-China Swine. n ov i-iyr 



J M. HACKWORTH, Shelbyville, Shelby 
. county, Ky., breeder of Shorthorn Cattle, 
Cotswold Sheep, and Chester White Hogs. 
Orders solicited and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Jan t-tyr 

W ILLIAM CROZIER, Northport, Long 
Island, N. Y., breeder of Registered 
Jerseys and Herd Book Ayrshires, South- 
down Sheep, Collie Dogs, and Dorking 
Fowls. njulyty 



E L. SHOUSE, Fisherville, Kentucky. 

, Breeder of fine Cotswold Sheep. Stock 
delivered at depots. Orders solicited. 7 . lyr 



T W. SAMUELS & SONS, Beech Grove 
. Farm, Deatsville, Nelson county, Ken- 
tucky, importers and breeders of Pure Cots- 
wold Sheep and Improved English Berkshire 
Hogs. Have for sale imported stock, and stock 
bred from imported prize animals. Corre- 
spondence and orders solicited, and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. july 1. 



A H.DAVINPORT, I.exington, Kentucky, 
, breeder of Shorthorns, A. J. C. C. R. 
Jerseys, Southdown Sheep, Berkshires from 
premium imported stock, and White-faced 
Black Spanish and Seabright Bantam Chickens. 
Correspondence promptly answered. apn-iy 



E LMHURST Flock of Cotswolds. Import- 
ed, and their descendants. Stock always 
for sale. Correspondence promptly attended to. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalogues on appli- 
cation. Address, R. C. ESTILL, 
dec'13-iyr P.O.Box 418, Lexington, Ky. 

W M. M. MILLER, Claremont, Ontario, 
Canada, importer and breeder of prize 
Cotswold sheep and Berkshire swine. Stock for 
sale at reasonable prices. octi-iyr 



CLOVERLAND HERD, 

Lexington, Ky. 

W T. HEARNE, Breeder of Pure Short- 
. horns, chiefly Bates Blood. Also 
Grower of Choice Seed Wheat. j an ,. lyr 



ANGORA COATS! 

P OLK PRINCE, Guthrie, Todd county, 
Ky. Angora Goats for sale, of pure 
blood and high grades. mar'27-iyr 



J OSEPH PHILIPS, Nashville, Tenn., breed- 
er of Pure Angora Goats. Address, care 
Berry, Demoville & Co. maraz-iyr 



C APT. PHIL. KIDD, Lexington, Ky., 
Live Stock Auctioneer. Particular atten- 
tion given to public sales of Shorthorn Cattle, 
Thoroughbred and Trotting Horses. 

E. EDMONSON, Winchester, Clark 
. county, Ky., attends the courts in the 
Bluegrass counties. Sales of blooded stock 
and personal property solicited. Satisfaction 
guaranteed 



Tiiet were playing croquet, and he sent 
her ball flying to a remote part of the lawn 
A man looking on said it reminded him of a 
certain kind of music. ‘'Why?” inquired 
both players in chorus. “Well, she hit your 
ball first, didn’t she? And then you nocturne, 
didn't you?” Nobody even smiled. Looks 
of pity were interchanged, and the game was 
sadly resumed. 



“ I don’t like these circus performances.’* 
said an old gentleman. “I became prejudiced 
against them when I was a boy, by the gym- 
nastics of a fly, that stood on his head on my 
piece of custard pie, and rubbed his hind legs 
together in the air.” 



A CARD. 

To all who are suffering from the errors and 
indiscretions of youth, nervous weakness, 
early decay, loss of manhood, etc., I will send 
a recipe that will cure you, free of charge. 
This great remedy was discovered by a mis- 
sionary in South America. Send a self- 
addressed envelope to the Rev. Joseph T. 
Inman, Station D, New York city. jam6-iy 



PRESCRIPTION FREE. 

For the speedy cure of seminal weakness, 
loss of manhood, and all disorders brought 
on by indiscretioa or excess. Any druggist 
has the ingredients. Address Davidson & 
Co., 78 Nassau street, New York. 23- 1 y 



Chew Jackson’s Best Sweet Navy Tobacco 



S MEREDITH & SON, Oakland Farm, 
. Cambridge City, Indiana, breeders of 
pure Shorthorn Cattle and Southdown and 
Cotswold Sheep, from stock of recent impor- 
ts ions. Correspondence solicited, junio-iyr 

C OTSWOLDS FOR SALE. —Ten year- 
ling rams, from imported stock. Price 
per head $12, or $10 around for the lot. Also 
a few choice ewes. TYLER CARPENTER, 
breeder of Cotswold sheep, Fisherville Ky. 
3 ‘“ 3 « 

F A. BYARS, Simpsonville, Shelby county, 
. Ky. Breeder of and dealer in pure 
Southdown Sheep, from best imported -trains. 
Correspondence and orders solicited. 

sept i-iyr 

A SA COOMBS, Southville, Shelby county, 
Ky., importer and breeder of pure Cots- 
wold sheep. Particulars sent on application. 
Jan i-iyr 

W L. WADDY & SONS, Peytona, Shelby 
. county, Ky., importers and breeders 
of pure Cotswold sheep. Poland-China hogs 
tor sale. Correspondence solicited. Prices 
reasonable. feb<3 - ,vr 



N McCONATHY, importer and breeder 
. of pure Cotswold sheep, near Lexing- 
t on, Ky. 

J D. GUTHRIE, Shelbyville, Kentucky, 
. breeder and importer of Cotswold Sheep. 
Native and imported Bucks and ewes for sale. 

juneap-iyr 



VERY IMPORTANT TESTIMONYON 
PAINT. 

New Egypt, N. J., Feb. 12, 1879. 

0 . j?. Ingersoit , Manager Patrons' Paint Co., 
Dear Sir and Brother : My house, paint- 

ed last year with your Ready Mixed Paint, 
looms up before the eye grandly, and is the 
cynosure of all sightseers. You recollect I 

tried to have Dr. and Mr. S., of this 

place, to adopt your paints, but could not in- 
duce them. Now mark the contrast at the 
present time. The doctor's is in streaks and 
looks dirty and old, as if painted many years. 
Mr. S.’s house has faded very much, while 
mine looks more brilliant than ever. When 
the full moon shines upon the house it looks 
like a block of silver at broad daylight. The 
veranda ceiling reflects the arched brackets 
of the columns like a huge mirror. Every one 
notes the contrast of the mixed paints over 
the old way, and admires the glossy appearance 
of the building. You can fully refer any one 
to this house, for it is the largest and most 
conspicuous on the line of the Camden & Am- 
boy railroad, via Pemberton. 

John S. Mallory - . 

Note. — Patrons’ Paint Company Book — 
Every One His Own Painter — mailed free. 
Address Patrons Paint Co., 162 South street, 
New York. Cheapest, best paint in the 
world. 



A GENTS WANTED— For the best and fast sell- 
ing Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
33 per cent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 
a 7 tat Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ffOUTICUlTU^t. 

Conducted by J. DECKER, Secretary of the State 
Horticultural Society. 

The Fruit Recordtr advised its read- 
ers to sow salt on their strawberry beds 
to destroy the grub worm. One man 
tried it and lost most of his crop. An- 
other did the same, and says “they 
look as if lightning had struck them.” 
The editor, however, is like the man 
who said the horse was sixteen feet 
high — he said it and he sticks to it. 

Checking the Growth. — Dr. R. D. 
Porter, of Fern Creek, Ky., tried the 
experiment this year of ringing or re- 
moving a narrow ring of bark from his 
grape vines. He reports Ives now fully 
ripe, three weeks ahead of the season. 
The principle has long been known to 
horticulturists, but as many persons do 
not know it, we will state that anything 
which retards the flow of sap will pro- 
mote fruitfulness. By bending the 
limbs of pear trees, fruit buds will be 
produced; pinching the ends of the 
limbs will cause the same thing. Severe 
root-pruning is also advised by some. 
Summer pruning of any kind is likely 
to cause the formation of fruit buds. 

We do not advise the use of any of 
these methods. Everything gained is at 
the expense of the future growth and 
usefulness of the plant or tree. In the 
case of new or rare fruits, when it is de- 
sired to simply secure specimens or see 
what it is, the practice may be admit- 
ted. Also in rich lands, where the 
growth of wood is too great, it is well 
enough to check it. But in nine cases 
in ten the trouble is our trees and vines 
set more fruit than they can properly 
mature, and instead of checking they 
need something that will cause the sap 
to flow more freely. 

FERTILIZING STRAWBERRIES. 



Prof. S. W. Johnson, of the Connect- 
icut Agricultural Experiment Station, 
replies as follows to a correspondent 
who asks for an analysis of the straw- 
berry as throwing light upon the best 
fertilizers to use to secure a good crop 
of fruit, in which he is unsuccessful, al- 
though he has a good growth of vines : 
I find a single analysis of the ash of 
the fruit of the strawberry, dating from 
1848, which is as follows : 

Per cent. 



Potash 

Soda 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Oxide of iron 

Phosphoric acid - 

Sulphuric acid 

Silica - 

Chlorine 

Per cent, of ash in the fruit, 3 . 40 . 



21.07 

28.48 

14.20 



5.89 

13.82 

315 

12.05 

1.69 



When this analysis was made the pro- 
cesses used were far less exact than 
those we now possess, and the analysis 
is doubtless incorrect in some particu- 
lars. Probably a good share of the so- 
called soda was really potash, and proba- 
bly a share of the so-called lime was 
magnesia, but otherwise the analysis 
agrees fairly with the analysis of similar 
fruits. 

The station would undertake to make 
a full investigation of the strawberry 
plant in all its parts, if suitable material 
were at hand. Such an investigation, 
to be serviceable, should have set aside 
for it a plat of ground cultivated in 
the usual (best) manner, and the entire 
produce and export of fruit, runners, 
young plants, etc., should be de- 
termined by actual weighings, and the 
composition of each kind should be as- 
certained so that a calculation of the 
amounts of each ingredient or element 
required for production per acre, could 
be carried out. For this and similar 
purposes the station ought to have some 
ground of its own, with means for con- 
ducting practical field trials on a small 
scale. Most investigations which we 
make on material from a distance, even 
from a short distance, are beclouded 
with some uncertainity or incomplete- 
ness which largely detracts from their 
value, or renders them quite worthless. 

But in default of an exact chemical 
life history of the strawberry plant, 
we may perhaps approach an under- 
standing of your difficulty by help of 
the facts at our command. In your 
case, stable manure does not now prove 
so satisfactory as it formerly did. You 
“have a good growth of vines and fruit 
stalks, but the fruit does not grow to 
ripen even where the blight does not 
injure them.” 

In my opinion the difficulty does not 
lie in any deficiency of plant food. I 
should say that whenever a highly de- 
veloped plant is produced up to the 
point of fruiting, that fact demonstrates 
that the soil is wanting in nothing re- 
quired for fruiting. The fruit contains 
nothing that is not needful for leaves, 
stems and root, and it can scarcely 
happen, in agricultural practice, that a 
plant can grow up to the point of fruit- 
ing and then fail to perfect fruit on ac- 
count of cessation in the supplies of 
plant food, except such as would hap- 
pen from drought. When its condition 
or growth are already highly favorable, 



any attempt to push up to greater pro- 
duction by excess of plant food, espe- 
cially by excess of nitrogenous matters, 
often or generally results in develop- 
ment of foliage and stem at expense of 
fruit, whereas whatever limits the sup- 
ply of food, as drought or poor soil, 
tends to early, and, relatively to the fo- 
liage, abundant fruiting. I am there- 
fore inclined to believe that the soil and 
manure in case of your strawberries 
have not failed to nourish the plant suf- 
ficiently, but have more likely fed it 
too well. 

That your crop has failed for want of 
potash is scarcely probable. Admitting 
what is doubtless true, that half the ash 
of the fruit is potash, 1,000 lbs of ber- 
ries (not far from 1,000 quarts, I sup- 
pose) would yield but (3*4 per cent.) 
35 lbs of ash, or would contain but 18 
lbs of potash. The removal of this 
amount from the land would not ex- 
haust it of potash more than taking off 
1,000 lbs of good timothy hay, and the 
deficit thus occasioned would be made 
up by 3,000 or 3,500 lbs goods table ma- 
nure. 

The removal of a large amount of 
runners and young plants without re- 
turns to the field would take off a con 
siderable quantity of potash, and in 
default of the proper statistical basis 
for computation, we can not positively 
assert that addition of potash salts is 
not called for. although I regard it as 
extremely probable that in deficiency 
of this substance the plants would show 
the fact, by their small growth before 
the time of fruiting. 

A strawberry field highly manured — 
manured, in fact, to the verge of ex- 
cess — may give a good crop when the 
weather is, by its coolness and dryness, 
just favorable to vegetation, but may 
fail of its crop when the heat and mois- 
ture at the flowering and fruiting time 
are excessive. What would be most 
favorable for foliage, stalk and runner, 
would be excessive for fruit. It is the 
equable climate of England which en- 
ables its farmers to get almost regularly 
heavy grain and grass crops, although 
they can not raise Indian corn or grapes 
at all. So also the irrigated fields of 
Colorado and California produce large 
crops — sometimes 80 bushels of wheat 
per acre — for the reason that the water 
supply is under the same control as the 
supply of soil food. S. W. Johnson. 

The above, from the Country Gentle- 
man, will answer the oft repeated ques- 
tion, What kind of manure is the best 
for strawberries ? It also shows that 
what produces leaves will also produce 
fruit. We never have succeeded in 
producing a rich luxuriant growth of 
vines without the fruit being large and 
plentiful, provided the variety had per- 
fect flowers and frost did not interfere, 
and this talk of “strawberries running 
all to vine and no fruit” on account of 
the soil being too rich, we always 
thought was a notion, and this is why 
we object to the pistilate varieties. If 
the foliage is rank, the bloom is likely 
to be covered up and remain unfertiliz- 
ed, and # in some seasons wet and cold 
will prevent the insects from perform- 
ing the same office, and a failure is the 
result — all leaves and no fruit. But 
with the varieties whose flowers are 
perfect (containing both stamen and 
pistil), there is not much danger of 
getting the ground too rich. 

THE YIELD OF FALL-SET STRAW- 
BERRY PLANTS. 

There is a peculiarity about straw- 
berries, as to yield on young plants. 
Many set plants in August and Septem- 
ber who are depending largely on them 
for their supply next year, and they 
have this object in view in setting them. 
Many set them and get but few berries 
the next season, and are greatly dis 
couraged and say, “Fall set plants don’t 
yield enough the following season to pay 
for the trouble.” Now we will guaran- 
tee that in nine cases out of ten it is be- 
cause they do not set the right kinds for 
that purpose. 

The following sorts, if set in August 
and September or October, will yield but 
few berries next season, while the crop 
from the following year and for years 
afterward will be good : Downer’s Pro- 
lific, French, Charles Downing, Ken- 
tucky, Metcalf, Jucunda, Triumph de 
Gand and some others we might name; 
while the Nicanor, Wilson’s, Green Pro- 
lific, Col. Cheney, Crescent, Sharpless, 
Capt. Jack, Prouty, Windsor Chief, 
Glendale, Duncan, Forest Rose, and 
others yield immense crops next season, 
planted this fall. 

We wish our readers could see what 
pickings we are getting from beds of 
Wilson’s and Green Prolific set last fall, 
and such beautiful and enormous fruit 
as the last named is producing would 
cause many exclamations of surprise. 
So, if you want fruit next year from 
plants to be set this fall, look to your 
interest in the above . — Fruit Recorder. 



Hanging is too good for a fifteen- 
cent chromo. 



NORTHWESTERN TEXAS. 

A Sketch by a Traveler in that State. 

Editor Farmers' Home Journal : 

A party of twelve left Fort Worth on 
a trip to the western portion of Texas 
with a complete outfit, two wagons and 
six saddle horses. Our route was via 
the Weatherford road, Parker county, 
through as fine farming and grazing 
lands as you ever saw. Our first halt 
was at a well, 70 feet deep, of as good 
water as any you have in Kentucky. 
The cotton and corn in great abundance, 
though late, were in splendid condition, 
The land is being inclosed very rapidly 
with good plank fences, and next year 
many hundreds of acres will be in cul- 
tivation. 

We broke up camp and had an early 
start on the morning of the 20th of 
May, and went into camp in Palo Pin- 
to county. This route passes a well I 
settled body of fine land. We are in 1 
sight of what they call, in Texas, moun- 
tains, in which is found plenty of good 
coal. The Texas Pacific road will pass 
through this county and will develop i 
the coal mines, though plenty of tim- i 
ber is to be found. The coal, when 
taken from the mines, will be distri- 
buted along the line of the road for | 
domestic and railroad use, and mills 
and factories will spring up in this 
county. 

We had another early start on the 
2 1 st, crossed some of the so-called 
mountains, made a good day’s march 
through more fine country, with plenty 
of water and grass ; the crops of corn 
and cotton looking remarkably fine and 
well cultivated, with an abundance of 
cedar and other timber for all purpbses. 
An experienced advance guard had 
gone ahead to select the camp, where 
we halted ; he had the wood for cook- 
ing all ablaze, and we were soon re- 
freshed with a hearty meal. Our blan- 
kets were spread for sleeping, and you 
do sleep in this country, with the sea 
breeze so strong as to blow away all in- 
sects, and cool enough for a blanket 
over you. 

After breakfast we are off again, pass- 
ing into Stephens county; all good 
land, with abundant grass and water ; 
then through Callahan county, where 
we strike some of the head waters of 
the Colorado river. This county is 
worthy of more notice than I have time 
to give it, because of the picturesque 
scenery, the clear water, in which you 
can see and catch bass, trout, goggle- 
eyes, as fast as you dfn throw in your 
hooks. The bottom lands are not so 
wide, but the soil is good. We had a 
good camp, with mesquit grass in 
abundance for our horses. 

The next morning we were in Taylor 
county, which is between the 31st and 
32d parallels north latitude, and 22d and 
23d meridians of longitude from Wash- 
ington. It is an organized county, with 
“Buffalo Gap” as the county seat, and 
is watered by Clear Fork of the Brazos 
and its tributaries. 

The general topography of the coun- 
ty is gently rolling prairie ; a chain of 
mountains crosses the center of this 
county from east to west; the surface 
is covered with mesquit grass. The 
creek bottoms have a good supply of 
timber, such as mulberry, walnut, cot- 
tonwood, and elm of several varieties, 
and on the high land cedar and post 
oak are abundant. The soil is rich 
chocolate loam, very fertile, with plenty 
of water for stock. Here we had as 
much antelope meat as we could eat, 
on which, with fish and soft shell turtle, 
we feasted like lords. 

The next camp was in Nolan county, 
which is due west of Taylor, and very 
much of the same character as to soil 
and water. Here we had our first buf- 
falo, an agreeable change from ante- 
lope, of which we had become tired. 
The water here is from the tributaries 
of the Colorado river and Little Elm, 
Cottonwood, Plum and Bitter creeks. 
The county is not yet organized. There 
are seven cattle ranches, and some few 
farms under cultivation. The next 
county west is Mitchell, watered bv the 
Colorado river, Sulphur and Silver 
creeks. Here we had more buffalo and 
more fish than we could eat. They 
were the best I ever tasted. 

We visited many springs which were 
cool and clear, but it will not do to de- 
pend on springs to furnish cattle with 
water ; it takes a river to do this ; and 
these headwaters of springs are in the 
rocks, with very little land to produce 
either grass or grain. Fish, antelope, 
buffalo, California quail and rabbit, 
are the only attraction in this region of 
headwaters, and it is too far north of 
the Texas Pacific railroad to be of any 
value; but a trip of this description 
gives a novice a new sensation. It is 
charming to view the beautiful undu-' 
lating prairies, covered with flowers of 
every color and shape, and the rich 
grass ; to feel the balmy air, and realize 
the fact that you are beyond the line of 
civilization, and are wholly dependent 
on yourself and your own exertions. 
The incidents of the trip will form a 



theme of conversation as long as we 
live. 

Nothing surprises a person from the 
North so much as the rapidity with 
which daylight disappears. Darkness 
occurs almost as soon as the sun goes 
down, as twilight lasts only about ten 
minutes. Frequently the camp is in 
darkness before supper is ready ; but 
one soon gets used to this and to sleep- 
ing on the ground, with a saddle for a 
pillow and nothing but the blue sky and 
stars overhead, for no one wants to be 
under shelter in this charming climate, 
unless it rains. Your dreams are of 
catching black bass and trout for break- 
fast. 

One morning the snorting of the 
horses aroused me. I looked up and 
saw about a dozen antelope coming out 
of the mesquit bushes, not fifty ya^ds 
from my couch. 

But we had had plenty of them, and 
preferred beef, as the owners of cattle 
had very hospitably invited us to help 
ourselves to beef from their herds rang- j 
ing on the prairie, whenever we desired | 
a change of diet. 

We broke up into parties, and some 
went in one direction and some in an- 
other 

At Bell Plains we found a Kentuck- 
ian, J. Taylor Berry, surrounded by 
his family and all the comforts of this 
life ; he gave me the characteristic grip 
and hospitable reception which he in- 
herits from his ancestors. 

Some of your Louisville friends will 
be glad to hear that Gen. Isaac Harri- 
son succeeded in making some splendid 
locations for their railroad land bonds, 
with principal and interest. 

The counties Callahan, Borden, How- 
ard and Dawson are all worthy of a 
visit. I think Borden county is the 
prettiest in northwestern Texas. 

I can not describe any more country 
without taking up too much of your 
valuable space, as our trip occupied 
over two months’ time. G. 

Fort Worth, Texas, July 29 . 



A NEW SHEEP DIP! 



This COMPOUND is warranted to 

Kill Ticks and Other Vermin 

02T SHEEP, 

And Rapidly Cures the Scab. 

A single application restores 
a healthy action to the skin, 
gives new life to the growth of 
the wool, and relieves the 
sheep of pain and suffering. 

Put up in quart cans, price 
50c; half gallon cans, 90c; and 
gallon cans, $1.50. Sent by ex- 
press. 

One quart of the compound 
dissolved in thirty gallons of 
water will be sufficient to dip 
thirty sheep, and even more if 
the solution is saved by ex- 
pressing it from the wool be- 
fore turning the sheep loose. 

In introducing this valuable 
remedy, we ask farmers to give 
it a fair trial, and we will guar- 
antee satisfaction. 

Prepared by FRED. RENZ, 
Jr., and for sale by 

P. P. SUTTON, Druggist, 

S. W. Cor. Market and Floyd, 

, 3 . 3in LOUISVILLE, KY. 



Shade trees are often planted too 
near to our dwellings, and too thickly, 
so as to make the house dark and damp 
and cheerless. Large evergreens are 
very much out of place on the sunny 
side of a house, while they form an 
appropriate screen and wind break 
along the cold and exposed sides of 
our buildings. Set out trees — it is a 
duty, but set them judiciously. 

“Green street ! ” called out the conductor. 
‘‘Green’s treat, eh?” ejaculated an inebriate 
individual in the corner of the car, “(hie ) 
just’s lieve drink off of Green (hie!) ’s any 
other man.” 





Manufactured by the greatest makers, 

Steinway, Chickering, Gabler, Kurtzmann, 
Mason & Hamlin, 

Smith American Organ o., and others, 

at prices LOWER THAN EVER at the newly en- 
larged warerooms of their 

Sole Wholesale Agent, 

D. P. FAULDS, 165 Fourth Street. 

Purchasers should see them before buying else- 
where. 14-xyr 
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MAKE HENS LAY. 

An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, now 
traveling in this country, says that most of the Horse 
and Cattle Powders sold here are worthless trash. He 
says that Sheridan’s Condition Powders are absolutely 
pure and immensely valuable. Nothing on earth will 
make hens lay like Sheridan’s Condition Powders. 
Dose one teaspoonful to one pint food. Sold every- 
where, or sent by mail for eight letter stamps. 

27 iyr I. S. JOHNSON & CO., Bangor, Me. 



FRAZER AXLE CREASE 



English Breech-Loading Double Gun, 

$■<.*» ; complete with xoo shells and loading implements. 
Sent by express to collect on delivery. Send stamp 
for illustrated price list. 

HOMER FISHER, 299 Broadway, N. Y. 



FOR 50 CENTS. 

THE AMERICAN DAIRYMAN 

Postpaid Until January 1, 1880. 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT $1.50 PER 
YEAR, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

The only paper in this country devoted exclusively 
to Dairy Interests. 

Every Dairy Farmer should subscribe to the 

American Dairyman 

Every Butter, Cheese, Egg and Milk dealer should 
have it. Postage stamps taken. Address 

CLARK & CO., 

34 Park Row, New York. 

P. O. Box 4,613. 3 22t 




For sale by all dealers. Awarded the Medal of 
Honor at the Centennial and Paris Expositions. 
SAMUEL CUPPLES & CO., Agents for our St. Louis 
Factory. FRAZER LUBRICATOR CO., 
22-eow-i3t Chicago and New York, 



GOV. GARLAND PEACH! 

Said to be the earliest peach in the world. Buds for 
sale at $3 per hundred and $20 per thousand. 

J. DECKER, 

Fern Creek, Ky. 



PROVERBS. 

The richest blood, sweetest breath and fairest 
skin in Hop Bitters. 

A little Hop Bitters saves big doctor bills and long 
sickness. 

That invalid wife, mother, sister or child can be 
made the picture of health with Hop Bitters. 

Wken worn down and ready to take your bed, 
Hop Bitters is what you need. 

Don’t physic and physic, for it weakens and de- 
stroys, but take Hop Bitters, that builds up con- 
tinually. 

Physicians of all schools use and recommend Hop 
Bitters. Test it. 

Health is beauty and joy. Hop Bitters gives 
health and beauty. 

There are more cures made with Hop Bitters than 
any other medicines. 

When the brain is wearied, the nerves unstrung, 
the muscles weak, use Hop Bitters. 

That low, nervous fever, want of sleep and weak- 
ness, calls for Hop Bitters. 

/Hop Cough Cure and Pain Relief is Pleas- 
ant. Sure and Cheap. 



THE WEEKLY 

POST AND NEWS. 

Best Dollar paper in the Southwest. $1 per year. 
M copies to one address $ 10 . The daily and weekly 
for $ 6.75 per year. Address 

POST AND NEWS, 

28-6t Louisville, Ky. 



NO PATENT NO PAY! 




FARMERS 

32-81 



STUMPS removed by 
“Horton’s” process, without 
expense or labor. 

WM. V. HORTON, 

1x4 Nassau Street, N. V. 



obtained for Inventors, in the United States, Canada, 
and Europe, at reduced rates. With our ])rincipal 
Office located in Washington, directly opposite the 
United States Patent Ojfice , we are able to attend to all 
Patent Business with greater promptness and despatch 
and less cost, than other patent attorneijs, who arc at a 
distance from Washington , and who haie, therefore, 
to employ ” associate attorneys.” We make prclim- 
I inary examinations and furnish opinions as to pat- 
entability, free of charge, and all who are interested 
in new inventions and Patents are invi'cd to stndftf. 
a copy of our “ Guide for obtaining Patents,” which 
is sent free to any address , and contains complete in- 
structions how to obtain Patents, and other valuable 
mailer. We refer to the German- American SationaL 



M Old and New money-making Secrets, 

f 1 W particularly adapted for Agents use. Post- 
paid for 50 cents Specimens free for stamp. 

World Manf. Co. 709 Broadway, New York. 




.. 3 Ojficia . _ 

tors and Members of Congress from every Slate. 

Address: LOUIS BAGGER A Co., Solicttort 
Of Patents and Attorneys at Lais, Lt Droit Building 

Washington, D. U. 
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NEW FARMERS’ HOME JOURNAL CO. 
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Office No. 15 Courier-Journal Building, Corner 
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LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One copy one year $1 50 

Where currency is not at hand, persons in 
remitting can send postage stamps in small 
amounts. 

We prepay postage on all papers sent to 
subscribers. — 

ADVERTISING RATES. 

Advertisements will be inserted in the 
regular advertising columns of the FARM- 
ERS’ HOME JOURNAL at the following 



rates : 

One inch, one time $ 1 80 

One inch, four times 5 00 

One inch, three months 10 00 

One inch, six months 16 00 

One inch, twelve months 25 00 



Reading notices 20 cents per line, first in- 
sertion; subsequent insertions, 10 cents per 
line. 

Authorized advertising agents will be al- 
lowed a commission of 25 per cent, on all 
orders coming through their hands. 

Advertisements will not be given special 
position in this paper. 



THURSDAY, AUGUST 7, 1870. 

Heavy rains fell in many portions of 
the State on Tuesday afternoon. 

The Minnesota wheat crop is estimat- 
ed at 40,000,000 bushels. The average 
per acre is 13 to 17 bushels. 

Anyone getting a duplicate number 
of this paper will confer a favor by 
handing it to some neighbor. 

As soon as those Kentucky mules 
arrived at the scene of English and 
Zulu operations, Cetawayo gave up. — 
Newport Local. They must have been 
landed heels foremost. 



The Henderson Reporter says Mr. 
Gillie Bacon, on the Burbank farm, 
near Smith’s mills, has the finest crops 
in that county. It attributes this to 
Mr. B.’s superior judgment and judi- 
cious management. 

Mr. Z. Z. Carpenter, breeder of 
Cotswold sheep and Berkshire swine, 
has removed to the large farm bought 
by him near Shelbyville, Shelby coun- 
ty, Ky., where in future he may be ad- 
dressed by persons who may wish stock 
in his line. 

The Fever. — The fever still clings to 
Memphis, and the inhabitants left there 
furnish about fifteen victims a day, five 
or six of whom die. In New Orleans 
it does not seem to spread, and there is 
hope that there will be no such epi- 
demic as occurred last year. 

Those Worthless Brutes. — The 
Monthly Bulletin of the A. J. C. C. for 
July is out, and still the editors do not 
tell us who brought and sold in the 
West a carload of “worthless brutes” — 
so-called Jerseys. The whole Jersey 
world calls for this information. Why 
is it withheld? It is even demanded in 
certain quarters, and still there is no ex- 
planation. Tell it out, Colonel, no 
matterwho it hits. Who brought them 
West? Where were they sold? Who 
bought them ? 

Good Yield of Wheat. — Dr. J. W. 
Prowell, of Newtown, raised on 27 
acres of land 625 bushels of Fultz 
wheat, scale test ; and on 3 acres and a 
small fraction 60 bags averaging 157 ^ 
lbs to the bag. This wheat is of the 
highly improved Fultz variety. Aver- 
age per acre about 52 bushels and a 
fraction. The lot named has been in 
wheat four years in succession, and un- 
til the present season has not yielded 
over 40 bushels to the acre. Dr. Prow- 
ell assigns two causes for the unexpect- 
ed yield : First, he uses the lot as a 
sheep fold part of the winter ; second- 
ly, he sowed highly graded wheat, sep- 
arating from 6 to 8 quarts of the small 
and inferior grains from each bushel. — 
Georgetown Times. 

Orchard Grass Seed. — Kentucky 
is perhaps the largest grower of this 
crop, and Louisville the biggest market 
for its sale, but there seems to be noth- 
ing at all doing with it so far. The 
growers of the seed stand out for $1 
per bushel, while dealers will not offer 
over 75 to 80 cents. No sales have 
been made that we know of, and deal- 
ers quote stocks at retail at $1. 10, based 
on the price asked by farmers. 

Last week Mr. F. R. Muller, a large 
wholesale seed merchant of Glasgow, 
Scotland, visited our market but made 
no purchases, saying he could not han- 
dle the seed at what is asked for it. 

Mr. W. R. Vance, of Henry county, 
cut forty acres of orchard grass for seed 
last year, which made ten bushels to 
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the acre. This year the same ground 
will not yield over five bushels per acre. 
He has twenty acres additional, though, 
this season. 

There is a short crop. We would say 
to farmers not to sell yet unless they 
get $1. [ 

The Louisville Commercial. — The 
; daily and weekly Commercial are now 
owned by General Eli H. Murray, who 
will in future assume the editorial and 
business management. We trust the 
Commercial, n < w that it is freed from 
entanglements which have embarassed 
it, will take a strong upward flight and 
reach the position that the Republican 
party owes it. General Murray is not 
only popular with his own party, but 
with a large class of all parties. He 
has had, we believe, little newspaper 
experience, but his industry, intelli- 
Igence and sound judgment are just 
what win in the field of journalism. 

The Election. — The election last 
Monday passed off without excitement, 
j except in a few places where local con- 
I tests were close. The State Demo- 
cratic ticket is thought to have 40,000 
majority, and the Legislature will be, as 
usual, largely Democratic. 

The Republicans gain two or three 
senators and representatives in some 
districts, and lose as many in others. 
The Greenbackers, with the aid of first 
one party and then the other, get in 
one or two representatives. Judge 
Cook (Greenback) for governor, gets a 
very light vote. It is thought Mr. W. 
H. Frederick, independent Democrat, 
is elected to the Senate in Jefferson 
county, and the first and second wards 
in this city. 

Ed. W Turner, speaker of the last 
House, is defeated in Madison county, 
by J. Speed Smith, Republican. 



OUR TOBACCO DEPARTMENT. 

The importance of the great tobacco 
growing and selling interests impresses 
itself more and more upon the public 
attention. The section within a radius 
of one hundred and fifty miles of Louis- 
ville produces so great a proportion of 
the world’s supply of the weed, that it 
may well be called the tobacco section. 

To meet the wants of tobacco grow- 
ers we have enlarged the space given 
to this department, and will place in 
charge of it one fully conversant with 
the growing and handling of this prod- 
uct, and one who is also posted as to 
the manner of selling in the various 
markets in the country, and particularly 
of the Louisville market. Avery large 
and growing circulation in the tobacco 
districts calls for this increase of space. 
The Farmers’ Home Journal is read 
by more tobacco growers in the section 
specified than any other paper, and we 
believe that it is appreciated. 

In order to make this department 
more interesting we ask planters every- 
where to give us news of the growing 
crop on postal card or by letter. Do 
not give a report based upon a single 
crop, but try to get at the average con- 
dition, etc., of the neighborhood or 
county. We propose to keep planters 
posted, and ask their help. 



OHIO COUNTY. 

Election Notes — A Doubtful Voter. 

Editor Farmers' Home Journal : 

There was a good deal of excitement 
over the election. Hocker (Democrat) 
is elected by 100 majority. Governor 
Blackburn’s majority about the same in 
the county. Greenbackers a clear fail- 
ure — not over 150 to 200 votes polled 
for their candidate. 

Yesterday the Republicans presented 
John Kahn to vote; his right to vote 
was challenged, and after a good deal of 
pow-wow he made oath that he was a 
man and over twenty-one years of age, 
etc., when his vote was recorded. John 
has lived in this place for some time, and 
up to two years ago he passed for a 
woman, wearing dresses and answering 
to the name of Kate, and all at once 
he donned man’s attire and claimed the 
name of John. His or her sex is doubt- 



ful. V. D. D. S. 

Hartford, Ky., August 5. 



KENTUCKY FAIRS. 

Cynthiana August 19, 5 days 

Florence August 27, 3 days 

Eminence August 12, 3 days 

Shelbyville August 26, 3 days 

Lexington August 26, 5 days 

Lawrcnccburg August 19, 4 days 

Springfield August 27, 3 days 

Bardstown September 3, 3 days 

Paris September 5, 5 days 

Henderson September 17, 

Hartford September 30, 5 days 

Glasgow October 7, 

Owensboro October 8, 3 days 



Mr. Wm. Parry’s fall catalogue has 
reached us. It is attractive for its store 
of useful hints on small fruit and small 
fruit growing. It contains a price list 
of all the best varieties of fruits and 
berries. Address at Cinnaminson, N. 
J., and catalogue will be mailed to 
you. 



A MAGNIFICENT PROGRESS. 

The following tables are worth pre- 
serving. They show a flattering exhibit 
of this nation’s progress in wealth and 
industry. It is gratifying to observe 
that the farmers have furnished the pro- 1 
ducts that have swelled the exports of 
this country to such an enormous j 
amount, and that the transportation of 
these agricultural products from the in- j 
terior to the seaboard has been a good ! 
paying business to the railroads even at 
greatly reduced rates of freight. The j 
future outlook for agriculture in the 
United States is even more encouraging I 
than ever. Bad seasons have produced 
short food crops in Europe, and there 
will be an imperative demand for all 
the breadstuff's and meats that we can 
spare. 

We should be grateful for the bless- 
ings of Providence, and by industry 
agd energy take advantage of the op- 
portunities presented to us at the ex- 
pense of other nations. 

The imports and domestic exports of 
merchandise at all United States ports 
in the fiscal year ended Jane 30, 
1879, were as follows, with compari- 



sons : 

1879. X878. 

I mports $445 , 792, 1 4 1 $437.05 L 53 2 

Exports 710,428,743 694,865,706 



Excess exports.$264,636,6o2 $257,814,174 

The following are some of the more 



important produce staples i 


ncluded in 


the exports : 








1879. 


1878. 


Breadstuffs $ 


192,713.707 


$168,112,594 


Cotton 


169,320,434 


185,424,619 


Provisions 


108,059,660 


1 13,685,606 


Mineral oils, etc 


41,925,655 


47,644.659 


Tobacco 


27,420,775 


35,847,552 


Iron and steel 


12,075,028 


•3. ‘47,695 


Living animals 


10,085,271 


4,606,093 


Sugar 


6.265,964 


4,577.736 


Distilled spirits 


2,481,583 


1,015,430 


Furs aud fur skins.. 


4,632,474 


2,488,362 


Hops 


678,504 


2,109,517 


Tallow 


6,473,820 


5,980,520 


Hemp & man uf. of 


1,216,864 


‘°7>33‘ 


Wood & manuf. of 


14,426,132 


15,446,090 



The following table shows how the 
trade of 1878-79 compared with former 
years: 



Year ended June 30 — Exports. 


Imports. 


1865 




$238,745,580 


1866 


348,859,522 


434,812,066 


1867 


294,506,141 


395.761,096 


1868 




357,436,440 


1869 




417,506,379 


1870 




435,958,408 


1871 




520,223,684 


1872 


444.u7.586 


626,595,077 


■873 


5 22 , 479 , 9 22 


642,136,210 


‘874 




567,406,342 


‘875 




533,005,436 


1876 




460,741,190 


‘877 




45 l, 3 2 3,‘26 


1878 




437 , 05 L 53 2 


‘879 




445 , 79 2 ,i 4 i 



THE SILENT REVOLUTION IN 
ENGLAND. 

The increasing extent of the wheat 
bearing land of North America and the 
steady reduction here of the cost of the 
production of wheat, including freight 
to the seaboard, is causing general and 
deep alarm in England. The central 
West, though the richest portion of 
our agricultural lands, is not now the 
only competitor with Great Britain for 
the wheat market. New and scarcely 
known regions for wheat are opening 
in different directions. It is evident 
that Kansas, though once in five years 
it may be put to disadvantage by 
drought or locusts, has a prodigious 
power of production, which was not 
known or even dreamed of by our own 
people. 

It is this suddenly-discovered fertili- 
ty, with land almost given away, which 
has attracted such crowds of immigrants 
during the past year to this State, and 
has given occasion to the development 
of the various lines of railroads which 
have brought such fortunes to lucky 
investors, even during all the years of 
the panic. It is one fortunate result of 
the speculations of this country that 
they are often useful to the nation, 
though ruinous to individuals. The 
Northern Pacific and similar roads have 
brought calamity to thousands of in- 
vestors, but they have opened immense 
and undiscovered regions to cultiva- 
tion, and added vastly to the ultimate 
wealth of the country. An enormous 
space of level and fertile land stretches 
far to the northwest beyond Minnesota, 
where the climate is intensely cold in 
winter, but where wheat can be raised 
in quantity to the acre surpassing the 
average of the Eastern States. The 
freight connections, before the frost 
sets in, by the Northern Pacific and the 
great lakes, are almost equal in cheap- 
ness to those of Indiana and Illinois, 
and are probably quite on a par with 
those of Kansas. 

An industrious and hardy population 
— often from the cold countries of Eu- 
rope — have poured into this region and 
are developing its resources to an as- 
tonishing extent. They are not de- 
terred by the terrible winter, but at 
once break the ground for wheat, and 
have a steady market at every railroad 
station on the Northern Pacific. The 
fortunes made in Dakota and Minne- 
sota in wheat the past few years, would 



astonish our Eastern farmers. Beyond 
these wide northern prairies is still 
another almost untrodden country, the 
“Great Lone Land,” as it has been 
named, where the winters are terrific, 
but where the sojl is rich, and where 
(for some unknown reason in climate) 
wheat can be grown further north than 
almost anywhere in the world, and cer- 
tainly far beyond the wheat line on the 
eastern coast. This vast wheat field, 
reaching to the Saskatchewan, will find 
its outlet by the roads of the United 
States. 

It is plain that immense territories 
for wheat are opening in this country, 
and new cheap lines of communication, 
enough to supply the world with food. 
The great market for all these enormous 
regions is ultimately Europe, and es- 
pecially Great Britain. They have only 
begun the product and the export which 
are yet to make white bread cheap as 
black bread to every peasant beyond 
the Atlantic. Land in these regions 
costs nothing, the “plant” is very in- 
expensive ; the great cost before reach- 
ing the British market is freight. The 
latter is the natural “ protection ” to 
the British farmer. But the Englishman 
is burdened, on the other hand, with a 
heavy rental — say $5 per acre, or per- 
haps 25c for every bushel. With this 
and other burdens, can he compete suc- 
cessfully with the Minnesota and Da- 
kota farmer in the market of England ? 

This is the question which is now 
producing deep anxiety in England, 
and which is renewing the old cries 
for “protection” among the farmers. 
A series of bad harvests have occurred 
in Great Britain, while ours have been 
exceptionally good. The feeling and 
opinion among large numbers of intelli- 
gent Englishmen are plainly that this 
competition with the American farmer 
can not continue henceforth success- 
fully. The “Yankee” has too many ad- 
vantages in his characteristic vigor and 
ingenuity and the cheapness and fer- 
tility of his land. He will gradually 
drive the Englishman out of the field. 

What is the remedy ? One party in 
England begin to cry out for “protec- 
tion.” But the manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests would never permit a 
return to the corn laws, and, if attempt- 
ed, it would only make bread dearer. 
The only cure is a kind of social revolu- 
tion — the putting the farmers somewhat 
on an equality with their rivals in the 
West in expenses of production ; that is, 
making them freeholders. Certainly, a 
small farmer owning his land in Here- 
foreshire could compete in the Liver- 
pool market with another Anglo-Saxon 
farmer owning his land in Kansas. 

The weight on the Englishman was 
his rent — his one pound sterling an acre. 
But to make him a freeholder means 
the ruin of the landlord — the small 
country squire. This is a class of im- 
mense vigor and of deep conservative 
hold on English society. They will not 
suffer themselves to go to ruin without 
a struggle. They will organize and 
make a bitter fight. They have with 
them temporarily the depression of the 
manufacturing classes. The two may 
unite for some species of defense in 
tariffs ; but this is but a rotten bulwark 
ar.d can not last. 

Step by step, by legislation, by the 
ruin and sale of estates, by financial and 
political means, by the deliverance of 
the farmers from burdens, and the in- 
creasing ease of transmission and sale 
of land, the old class of English coun- 
try gentlemen, whose sons have fur- 
nished for ages the fighting and ruling 
blood of the country, must go down, 
and the farmers come up. 

And all this great, silent revolution 
in aristocratic England will be because 
a Yankee or Swedish or German farmer 
has broken ground on a Dakota prairie, 
and can deliver a bushel of wheat at the 
nearest railroad for 75c, 4,500 miles 
away from the English market. But 
this will only be the beginning of the 
changes to come upon Europe from 
American agriculture. — New YorkTimes. 



In all our cropping and planting, we 
should remember that the farm is our 
capital, and that increasing its produc- 
ing capacity means adding to our prin- 
cipal, while reducing it is taking away 
the “means by which we live.” 



No Good Preaching. — No man can do a 
good job of work, preach a good sermon, try a 
law suit well, doctor a patient, or write a good 
article when he feels miserable and dull, with 
sluggish brain and unsteady nerves, and none 
should make the attempt in such a condition 
when it can be so easily and cheaply removed 
by a little Hop Bitters. See other column. 

Brinly Plows.— We insert this week 
a conspicuous advertisement of Messrs. 
Brinly, Miles & Hardy, of this city, 
manufacturers of the celebrated Brinly 
plows. These implements are like 
household words with the farmers of 
Kentucky and the South. They are 
popular wherever known, and we need 
only refer ou? readers to the advertise- 
ment to give the address. Write for 
descriptive circulars and price list. 



STATE GRANGE— OFFICIAL DE- 
PARTMENT. 

Secretary’s Office, Ky. State Grange, \ 
Brodhead, Ky., Aug. 1, 1879. / 

Receipts and disbursements of the secre- 
tary’s office for the week ending August I, 1879: 



HKCKIPTS. 

Grange 68, June quarter, 1879 $0 66 

Grange 121. March and June quarters, 1879 5 12 

Grange 1.569, Sept, and Dec. quarters, 1878 2 50 

Grange 556, J une quarter, 1879 3 36 

Grange 154, March and June quarters, 1879 15 00 

Grange 150, June quarter, 1879 84 

Grange 1,117, June quarter, 1879 3 55 

Grauge 427, June quarter, 1879 4 50 

Total receipts $35 63 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Grange 68, paid delegate 30 66 

Grange 124, paid stamps 12 

Grange 150, paid stamps 84 

Grange 427, paid stamps 50 

Grauge 151, paid bill payable No. 49 15 00 — 17 12 

Cash on hand $18 51 



Jas. G. Carter, 

Secretary Kentucky State Grange. 



WAYSIDE WEEDS. 

We read in the good book that when 
the sower went forth to sow, some seeds 
fell by the wayside, and the fowls came 
and devoured them. These seeds were 
doubtless wheat or some other grain, 
but we find other seeds, such as thistles, 
dock and wild parsnips that fowls will 
not devour, and that farmers too often 
allow to grow to the disparagement of 
the landscape and damage of the con- 
tiguous lands. One might suppose from 
traveling through some parts of our 
country that the sides of highways and 
railroads were used as hot beds for 
weeds, so luxuriant is the growth of 
noxious docks and other foul stuff. We 
wish some law were enacted compelling 
land owners to keep the highways con- 
tiguous to their premises free from 
weeds. 

The title to the wayside is really in 
the hands of the contiguous landlords, 
as all that the public claim is the right 
of way and so much material, within 
prescribed limits, as may be necessary 
to construct and repair the road. 
Should the highway be discontinued 
the title reverts to the owners on either 
side, and while continued these owners 
have a perfect right to cultivate up to 
the traveled path. 

If the good time should ever come 
when American farmers shall abolish 
roadside fences and reclaim the millions 
of acres that are now worse than wast- 
ed between these fences, there would 
be no need of such a law. Instead of 
the luxuriant weeds which now dis- 
figure the country and scatter their pes- 
tiferous seeds into the neigboring fields, 
we should see clean crops of grain and 
grass growing by the wayside. This is 
the practice in Germany and other 
European countries, and it is a sign of 
advancing civilization that the custom 
has been adopted in many parts of our 
own country. 

It is difficult to root out old preju- 
dices that have had the sanction of cen- 
turies, and we do not expect to see 
within a score of years the lawns of vil- 
lagers nor the meadows of farmers gen- 
erally extended to the traveled path, 
but in the mean time all land owners 
should be compelled to cut wayside 
weeds before they go to seed. This 
much at least is due to the public, for 
the highway is not only a path for vehi- 
cles, but for light seeds also. The wind 
sweeps these oftentimes for miles along 
the road and scatters them to take root 
in neighboring fields. They also follow 
a long distance in the wake of rapid 
rolling wagons, the transit of the vehi- 
cle being so fleet as to cause a partial 
vacuum in its rear which the contiguous 
air rushes in to fill. 

This is specially true of fast car trains. 
We have often noticed Canada thistle 
seeds rushing after a train of cars as 
though bent on a race with them. As 
in most States the law compels railroad 
corporations to fence in their tracks, so 
that abutting farmers have no right to 
cultivate the sides of railroads, the 
statute that compels the latter to cut 
wayside weeds should also require the 
former to keep their roadsides from be- 
coming nurseries of noxious plants. 
There would be no injustice in such a 
statute. 

Railroad charters are granted for the 
public weal, not for the benefit of a few 
stockholders, and the State is bound to 
see that these roads never degenerate 
into a public nuisance. That they are 
a nuisance when the track is lined on 
either side with rank burdocks and 
thistles, every candid man, even though 
he may be a stockholder, will admit. 
The sides of our railroads are becoming 
greater plagues even than the common 
waysides, for tlfere is a little pride 
among some farmers to keep them look- 
ing decently, but for the looks of a rail- 
road no abutting landlord feels any re- 
sponsibility, and few seem to appreciate 
the damage that railroad weeds are 
doing to contiguous lands. — Massachu- 
setts Ploughman. 



If you select good and healthy food for 
your family, you should also look to the Wel- 
fare of your baby. For all troubles of early 
childhood nothing is better than Dr. Bull’s 
Baby Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 

“Good-bye, sweet tart,” was chanted by 
the dyspeptic man who coudn’t eat pie. 
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LIVE STOCK. 



A FINE COTSWOLD FOR SOME- 
BODY. 

As an inducement to some one to 
get up a club of twenty subscribers to 
the Farmers’ Home Journal, Messrs. 
J. R. Winlock & Bro., of Hiseville, 
Barren county, Ky., offer as a premium 
A Fine Cotswold Ram Lamb, 
the pick of their very fine flock of im- 
ported bred sheep. The lamb will be 
ready for delivery by the middle of 
July. The lamb will be one sired by 
2d Duke of Berlin, he by imported 
Duke of Berlin, and guaranteed to 
weigh from ioo to 130 lbs at four 
months old. 



The Southern Live Stock Journal, 
Starkville, Miss., in noticing an article 
in a recent number of this paper, about 
the indifference of the Texan cattle 
men to improve their stock, accounts 
for it on the ground of loss by acclima- 
tization. We were, of course, aware 
of this loss, and that it would be under 
favorable circumstances about 15 per 
cent., but the sale we had in view 
when writing that article, embraced 
stock already acclimatized. We have 
learned since, that the condition of the 
animals as to flesh was low, and this 
had much to do with the low prices 
they brought. We hope we have 
wrongfully accused our Texas neigh- 
bors of indifference, for it is certainly 
their own interest that we seek. 



THE SERIES OF SHORTHORN CAT- 
TLE SALES. 

Last week was given up to the Short- 
horn men in the Bluegrass section for 
their series of sales. It is a trying time 
for this gentry. It tries their nerves to 
get to the point of putting up stock in 
which they pride, when they have no 
idea what is going to be the result. 
But that is what they breed for, and the 
auctioneer’s hammer is to the Short- 
horn what the butcher’s block is to the 
fatted bullock. They all have to come 
to it. This class of stock is slowly re- 
covering from the almost total annihila- 
tion of prices it suffered a year or so 
ago, and if the prices realized this year 
are not what breeders expect or want, 
it at least shows that there is a real 
value in the cattle that will hold them 
up in the future to a very healthy sell- 
ing rate. 

Indeed, there has been too much of 
the fancy about the^iusiness. It never 
did look right that one cow should sell 
for several thousand dollars when a bet- 
ter looking one would not bring as 
many hundred. A uniformity in the 
prices is better all around. When the 
fancy fallacy fell to the ground it see- 
sawed the real value of good stock too 
far down, and it must gel back again. 
Because a fancy one isn’t worth its thou- 
sands, does not argue that a good, well- 
bred one is not worth its hundreds. 

Vanmeter & Hamilton’s sale fur- 
nished proof of what we contend. The 
Young Mary family is one of the oldest 
and most widely disseminated ones. 
There is no scarcity of them, nor of the 
Phyllises either. Yet, when capital 
heifers of these families, bred to im- 
prove, as Mr. Vanmeter knows how to 
do it, are offered, they fetch from $200 
to over $500. This is probably all they 
are worth in fact, for, with a herd of 
such, any live breeder can duplicate 
them in individual merit, and, without 
doubt, come something near to selling 
at like figures. 

Here, then, is a basis upon which to 
calculate for the future. There are 
other families just as good as those 
named, and some perhaps not so good — 
at least breeders shy from them, and 
they go for a song. There may be rea- 
sons for this, but it is sometimes not 
apparent on the skin, as the unsalable 
ones present the very best appearance. 

\Ve give below a partial list of the 
sales. Our limited space does not per- 
mit us to follow all the lower priced ani- 
mals that change hands : 

MR FISHER’S HERD. 

Sale July 29, near Danville ; attend- 
ance large, but mostly local. Cattle in 
fine condition. 

COWS AND HEIFERS. 

Beauty’s Pride, red; April 27, 1872, by 4th 
Duke of Geneva 1750, dam imp. Baron 
Oxford's Beauty ; R. M. Fisher, "Dan- 
ville, Ky $3°° 

Prima Donna 3d, red; March 19, 1869, by 
Sir Giles 1161, dam Prima Donria; Wal- 
ter Handy, Wilmore, Ky 125 

Victoria 36th, red ; October 19, 1878, by 
imp. 2d Duke of Wotton 5107, dam 
Victoria 23d; W. E. Ray, Lebanon, 

Ky... no 

Victoria 33d, red ; July 10, 1878, by imp. 

2d Duke of Wotton, dam Victoria 16th; 

E. S. Montgomery, Brumfield, Ky 135 

Victoria 31st, red; August 31, 1877, by 
imp. 2d Duke of Wotton, dam Victoria 

19th; H. W. Foote, Macon, Miss 105 

Victoria 24th, red; Mayl9, 1875, by Royal 
Prince of Oxford 2651, dam Victoria 

14th; R. L. Salter, Danville, Ky no 

Victoria 25th, roan; June 22, 1875, by 
Royal Prince of Oxford, dam Victoria 
15th; T. F. Engleman, Stanford, Ky... 130 
Victoria 28th, roan; June 24, 1877, by imp. 

2d Duke of Wotton, dam Victoria 17th; 



J. S. Owsley, Stanford, Ky 13 

Victoria 19th, red ; December 28, 1873, 
by 3d Duke of Oxford, dam Victoria 

8th ; W. B. Cecil, Perryville, Ky 140 

Victoria 29th, roan ; March 3,1877, by 2d 
Duke of Oxford, dam Victoria 7th ; R. 

B. & E. P. Woods, Stanford, Ky 150 

Victoria 30th, red with little white; April 
8, 1877, by Duke of Oxford, dam Vic- 
toria 8th; J. C. Stone, J r., Leavenworth, 

Kansas too 

Victoria 32d, roan; March 19, 1878, by 2d 
Duke of Oxford, dam Victoria 7th ; J. 

S. Owsley, Stanford, Ky 100 

BULLS. 

Prince of Glendale, red; Feb. 2, 1877, by 
imp. 2d Duke of Wotton, dam Victoria 
14th ; O. S. Williams,' Bryantsville, Ky. 180 
Vicar, red ; Feb. 20, 1879, by Knightly 
Duke 3856, dam Victoria 25th ; E. B. 

Brown, Springfield, Ky 55 

Nineteen cows aggregate $2, 175 ; average, 
$114.70. Four bulls aggregate $330; average, 
$80. 

THE WOODBURN SALE. 

The Woodburn management have 
not had a public sale of cattle for many 
years, and it was expected that a draft 
from this herd would cause extravagant 
bidding. But such was not the case, 
either because the stock offered did not 
come up to expectations or was not in 
good sale fix. The average seemed to 
surprise everybody. We give some of 
the principal events of this sale : 

COWS AND HEIFERS. 

Miss Bates 6th, red, calved July 4, i874,by 
19,278 Count ofOneida, dam Miss Bates 
5th ; Albert Crane, Durham Park, Ks..$26o 
Miss Bates nth, red and white, Dec. 7, 

1877, by Count of Oneida, dam Miss 

Bates 6th ; Robert Oglevie, Madison, - 
Wis 230 

Miss Bates 13th, red and white, August 
2, 1878 by Barrett (Barrington) 1,424)4 

dam Miss Bates 3d ; Albert Crane 500 

Miss Bates 14th, red roan, February II, 

1879, by 26th Duke of Airdie 4,978, 

dam Miss Bates 6th ; Albert Crane 300 

Mazurka 27th, roan, September 14, 1867, 
by (18,774) Royal Oxford, dam Mazur- 
ka 14th; J. Vf. Buck, Midway, Ky no 

Mazurka 39th, red, August 22, 1875, by 
(36,460) 24th Duke of Airdrie, dam 
Mazurda 27th and bull calf ; Robert 

Oglevie 275 

Mazurka 44th, red and white, May 22, 

1878, by 7th Duke of Oneida 3,493, 
dam Mazurka 39th ; T. C. Anderson, 

Side View, Ky 170 

Jubilee 13th, red and white, October 28, 

1877, by Chilton Duke 4,875, dam Ju- 
lietta 3d ; Albert Crane 140 

Miss Wiley 17th, roan, June 18, 1868, 
by Royal Oxford, dam Miss Wiley 

12th ; John Stout, Midway, Ky 90 

Miss Wiley 42d, red roan, October 23, 

1878, by 7th Duke ofOneida, dam Miss 

Wiley 20th; J. C. Hamilton, Mt. Ster- 
ling, Ky 160 

Miss Wiley 35th, red, September 9, 1874, 
by Barrett (Barrington), dam Mi s 
Wiley 21st; Walter Handy, Wilmore, 

Ky >35 

Miss Wiley 36th, roan, July 15, 1875, by 
Barrett (Barrington), dam Miss Wiley 
23d, and cow calf; Henry Martin, Mid- 
way, Ky... 280 

Miss Wiley 38th, roan, December 8, 1876, 
by 7th Duke of Oneida, dam Miss Wiley 
20th ; Albert Crane 205 

Average of the females was $178. 

At the close of Mr. Alexander’s sale, 
Mr. D. Swigert sold a few Jerseys, but 
the prices were low, four cows and 
heifers averaging but $70. 

THE VANMETER & HAMILTONS’ SALE. 

The sale of Vanmeter & Hamiltons, 
at Stock place, near Winchester, on 
Thursday, capped the climax as to num- 
ber of persons in attendance, quality 
and condition of stock, and also of 
prices obtained. The following are 
some of the most important of the 
sales : 

COWS AND HEIFERS. 

Noxubee Belle of Clark, red, with white 
marks ; calved July 20. 1877 ; bred by J. C. & 
G. Hamilton; the property of Vanmeter & 
Hamilton ; by 2d Grand Duke of Clark ; dam 
Noxubee Bell 6th, by 3,492)4 Duke of Noxu- 
bee. J. T. McCowan, Mt. Sterling, Ky., 
$560. 

Second Rose Roan Belle, roan ; calved July 
2, 1877 ; bred by J. C. & G. Hamilton ; the 
property of Vanmeter & Hamilton; by 6,964 
Rose Duke 2d ; dam Roan Belle 2d, by 4,767 
Belle Sharon. Judge Peters, Mt. Sterling, 
$500. 

Rose Renick 8th, roan; calved April I, 
1877 ; bred by J. C. & G. Hamilton ; the prop- 
erty of Vanmeter & Hamilton; by 3,492)4 



calved June 26, 1877 ; by Grand Duke of 
Clark ; dam Minnie 7th, by 4th Duke of 
Geneva (1,750). Gen. Williams, $490. 

Rose Belle, yellow red, white feet behind ; 
calved June 4, 1S75; by (6,961) Rose Duke; 
dam Belle 3d, by (4.767) Bell Sharon. Col. 
T. Johnson, Mt. Sterling, $400. 

Sixth Belle of Flat Creek, red ; calved May 
2 5> 1877 ; by (3,492 ) Duke of Noxubee; 

dam Belle of Flat Creek, by (4,767) Belle 
Sharon. John A. Thompson, Edinburgh, 
$35°- 

Lucy Barrington of Clark, roan ; calved 
August 5, 1877 ; by 2d Grand Duke of Clark ; 
dam 3d Lillie Barrington, by (3,492)4) Duke 
of Noxubee. Col. T. Johnson, Mt. Sterling, 
$410. 

Barrington Belle 8th, roan ; calved June 20, 
1877; by 3,492)4 Duke of Noxubee; dam 
Barrington Belle, by 5,1 18 Earl of Barrington. 
T. C. Anderson, $300. 

Sharon Belle 2d, roan ; calved June 13, 
1872; by 6, 169 Belle Sharon 2d; dam Belle 
2d, by 4,767 Belle Sharon. Messrs. Tracy & 
Winchester, $310. 

Ruth 2d, red; calved March 3, 1873; by 
3,49214 Duke of Noxubee; dam Ruth, by 
799 7th Duke of Airdrie. G. L. Chrisman, 

$ 3 ° 5 - , , „ 

Belle Barrington 5th, roan ; calved May 13, 
1874; by (3,492 )4) Duke of Noxubee ; dam 
Belle Barrington, by (5,118) Earl of Barring- 
ton. J. T. McCowan, $300. 

Red Belle 2d, red; calved March 28, 1872; 
by (6,127) Belle Sharon 2d ; dam Belle 3d, 
by (4,7671 Belle Sharon. G.L.Chrisman, $310. 

5th Belle of Flat Creek, roan ; calved June 
25, 1875 ; by 3,492)4 Duke of Noxubee ; 
dam Belle of Flat Creek, by 4,767 Belle of 
Sharon. W. T. Hearne, Lexington, $210. 

Roan Belle 5th, roan ; calved June 10, 1876; 
bv 6,964 Rose Duke 2d ; dam Roan Belle, by 
4,767 Belle Sharon. W. T. Hearne, Lexing- 
ton, $170. 

Lady Belle, roan ; calved July 14, 1878 ; by 
20th Duke of Airdrie, 803 ; dam Noxubee 
Belle 2d, by (3,492)4) Duke of Noxubee. T. 
C. Anderson, $380. 

BULLS. 

Sharon Belle’s Duke, red; calved June 15, 
1878, by 20th Duke of Airdrie (803) ; dam 
Sharon Belle B., by 6,167 Bell Sharon 2d. R. 
S. Veech, Louisville, $360. 

8th Duke of Acklem, red; calved August 1, 
1878 ; by Airdrie 3d, 646; dam Cordelia 9th, 
by 4th Duke of Geneva, 1,750. Dr. E. R. 
Roe, Sharpsburg, Kv., $400. 

The range of prices was from $100 to 
$560 ; the average on about 60 cows 
and heifers was $271 ; and the total of 
the sale $17,125. 

The sale made by Hon. T. J. Megib- 
ben, at Lair’s Station on Friday, was 
not considered so good as that of the 
day before, and the average fell much 
below. On Saturday Mr. Joshua Bar- 
ton sold at Millersburg, Bourbon coun- 
ty, but the day was blazing hot, and 
the crowd had dispersed somewhat. 
His stock, too, was not in the best con- 
dition, and of course the average was 
much lower than at the other sales. 

MR. SWIGERT S HORSES, JEkSEYS, 
ETC. 

After the sale was over at Woodburn 
last week, in company with Mr. W. W. 
Estill, of Fayette, we took a look at 
the thoroughbred horses, Jersey cattle 
and Shetland ponies at Stockwood, the 
lovely home of Mr. D. Swigert. The 
farm is alongside of Woodburn, just 
north of Spring Station, contains two 
hundred and fifty acres, all but forty 
acres in grass. The dwelling and sur- 
roundings are tastily arranged and em 
bellished, and after a fine rain of a few 
days before, looked green and inviting. 
There is scarcely a weed to be seen on 
the whole place. The fencing is all 
of stone on the out lines, and the in- 
terior is divided into convenient stock 
lots and pastures. 

Mr. Swigert’s specialty is the thor- 
oughbreds which he raises, trains and 
enters in races, but on which he never 
places a bet. We will not undertake ir. 
this brief space to name all the cele- 
brated flyers that Stockwood has sent 
out, nor even to enumerate the stables 
as they are to-day. It is enough to say 
that Lever stands at the head in the 
stud, and that some well known and 
promising youngsters are preparing for 
the fall races. Of these, we saw Trini- 
dad, Apothecary, LaFavorita (a beauti 



ful sorrel), Peru, Callao, Tripoli (brother 
Duke of Noxubee ; dam Rose Renick, by 5, 1 18 Fellow), and Others. They take 

Earl of Barrington. William Green, Coving- their work well, and their owner expects 
ton, $400. 

Lucy Belle 4th, red; calved June 4, 1877 ; 
by 3,492)4 Duke of Noxubee; dam 3d Belle 
of Bath, by 5,118 Earl Barrington. General 
Williams, Mt. Sterling, $360. 

Double Noxubee, red roan ; calved May 10, 

1877; by 3,492)4 Duke of Noxubee; dam 
Noxubee Belle 3d, by 3,492)4 Duke of Noxu- 
bee. General Williams, $500. 

Phyllisia loth, red and white ; calved Janu- 
ary 18, 1878; by 648 Airdrie Duke; dam Gentle 
Annie 12th, by 4,146 Prince Abram. [. W. 

Prewitt, Winchester, $300. 

Belle Barrington of Clark, roan ; calved 
April 30, 1877 ; by 2d Grand Duke of Clark ; 
dam Belle Barrington 5th, by 3,492)4 Duke of 
Noxubee. W. Green, Covington, $390. 

Sharon Belle 2d, Rose 3d, red ; calved De- 
cember 2, 1877 ; by 6,964 Rose Duke 2d; dam 
Sharon Belle 2d by 6,167 Belle Sharon 2d. 

John A. Thompson, Edinburgh, Ind., $395. 

Rose, red; calved October 20, 1877; by 
6,964 Rose Duke 2d ; dam Sharon Belle 3d 
Rose by 6,961 Rose Duke. Colonel T. John- 
son, Mount Sterling, $370. 

Miss Renick of Clark, roan ; calved Septem- 
ber 14, 1877 ; by 2d Grand Duke of Clark ; 
dam Miss Renick of Bath by 3,492)4 Duke of 
Noxubee. G. L. Chrisman, Independence, 

Missouri, $455. 

Miss Sangamon 2d, roan ; calved December 
5, 1877 ; by 3,703 Grand Duke of Clark ; dam 
Lady of Sangamon by 7,011 Sheffielder Jim. 

W. Green, Covington, $280. 

Sixth Duke of Acklem, red and white ; 



much of them. 

Although the offerings of Jerseys by 
Mr. S. at the close of Mr. Alexander’s 
sale did not bring good prices, it does 
not show - that they were not good, but 
that at a Shorthorn sale is no place to 
offer Jerseys. The Stockwood herd 
has some of the finest specimens we 
have ever had the pleasure to look 
upon. The old bull Greyholdt sustains 
his well earned reputation as a sire of 
handsome and valuable progeny. Im- 
ported Ibex looks well, milks well and 
breeds well. The imported cows 
Daisy and Folly have every mark of a 
good Jersey, and these, with several 
other imported and well bred cows, 
bred to Greyholdt, furnish as pretty a 
lot of heifers and young bulls as one 
would like to see. 

The shaggy Shetland ponies in the 
pastures of Stockwood are a rare sight ; 
and how the city boys would follow 
them around and just think of old Dan 
Rice all the time ! Mr. Swigert is 
breeding some ring-streaked ones for 
the circus men. So, boys, look out for 
some that will lay your piebald marbles 
in the shade. 



BRINLY PLOWS 
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BRINLY, MILES «fe HARDY, 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS. Main and Preston Sts., LOUISVILLE, KY. 



MAD ITCH IN CATTLE. 



FOR SALE! 



The mad itch, as it is termed by 
breeders and farmers, is caused by cat- 
tle following hogs that are fed upon 
green corn and stalks cut up and thrown 
to them when the corn ears are in the 
roasting state. This is not an unusual 
way of feeding in the Western States. | 
The hogs will chew the stalks as well as 
the corn ears, and extract all the juice 
or sap from them, and then drop the 
sapless stalk out of their mouths. These 
woody fibers thus discarded or thrown 
out by the swine with all the sap ex-| 
tracced, cattle will eat voraciously. 

Such refuse contains no nutriment 1 
whatever. It is totally indigestible ; 
in consequence of which the animal is 
unable to .ruminate, and in this con- 
dition the refuse mass finds its wav into 
the maniplies, and there lies dormant 
and inactive in the manifold portion of 
the stomach, causing irritation and 
acute inflammation in the part, and no 
medicinal agents will serve even to al- 
lay it, leaving eradication out of the 
question. The result is the death of 
the animal in great agony. 

The first symptoms developed in cat- 
tle that are destroyed by eating the 
woody fibers and sapless corn stalks, 
are a wild stare of the eyes, the animal 
is very irritable and cross, and will at- 
tack"everything in the shape of a per- 
son or animal that chances to come in 
its way. The afflicted animal in a very 
short time subsequent to the attack will 
begin to rub its nose and head against 
a fence, tree or post until the skin or 
flesh are torn and lacerated in a severe 
manner, and will continue the rubbing 
until death ends its suffering. The ef- 
ficacious treatment is to prevent your 
animal from eating this or other indi- 
gestible food . — Toronto Globe. 



A DISAPPOINTED HUSBAND. 

How many young husbands have 
been wakened from their dreams of do- 
mestic happiness and prosperity by 
the anxious care of a sickly wife ! The 
home is not the elysium the lover had 
so fondly pictured. Its atmosphere is 
gloomy with invalid complaints. Sweet 
winged Hope, that at first brooded on 
its hearthstone, soon fled, and an omin- 
ous bird is there instead, croaking of 
disappointment. The many little house- 
hold offices that should be the delight 
of the wife to perform are confided to 
strangers. The home soon becomes 
one only in name, and the disappointed 
husband seeks pleasure and society 
elsewhere, and goes downward step by 
step, from vice to vice, until the ruin 
is complete ; and all because a wife has 
lost her health, and with it her temper 
and all those sweet womanly graces 
that can alone retain the love the 
maiden had won. Dr. Pierce’s Favor- 
ite Prescription is an efficacious remedy 
for the painful diseases and weaknesses 
incident to the female organism. It is 
both a tonic and a nervine, strengthen- 
ing the parts as well as remedying the 
diseased condition. 



Variety in Meals.— If your meals 
lack the “ spice of variety” they will be 
poorly seasoned, indeed. Nothing is 
more unsatisfactory than to sit down 
day after day to the same bill of fare. 
There are houses where the mistress 
seems to have no inventive faculty, ac- 
| quired or innate. Breakfast consists 
from Monday until Saturday of the 
same fried pork and potatoes, or sau- 
sages and cakes. Remnants of things 
come on again and again, growing small 
by degrees, till one grows tired of see- 
ing the dish of apple sauge or the sau- 
cer of prunes, and is tempted to give 
them to the dog or the pigs. All this 
can be remedied by a little plan. Man- 
age for your own family as if you had 
guests, and vary the arrangements of 
your table and the articles of vour diet. 
Health will be preserved thus, and the 
dyspepsia averted . — New York Herald. 

A man asked Mr. Pitt for a certain 
place. “I should hhve thought,” said 
the minister, “that a sinecure would 
have suited you better.” “ True,” an- 
swered the applicant, “but if you give 
me the place, I will make it a sinecure.” 



CASH 

At Less Than Manufacturers’ Prices 

To close a consignment, one 
ten and one twelve-horse 
power, NEW, MOUNTED, 
PORT ABLE ENGINES, 
just right for threshing, etc. 
Also several g^od SECOND 
HAND PORTA B L E and 
STATIONARY ENGINES, 
from two to twenty-five horse 
power. 

BARBAROUX & CO., 

3 2 M t 31 Third Street, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

GRAPE VINES. 

Liirfc.t Mock lu America. l’rlt-* - * ex traordlnurilj 
1 .om. AUo, Tree*, Mmtll Fruit*, Mrawbcrrle*, etc. 
Frlec and Descriptive U»t FItLE. 

T. H. Ill 1IHAUD, Fred®. .la, N. X 

32-eow-2ot 



LOUISVILLE MARKETS. 

Office Farmers’ Home Journal, 1 
Louisville, Ky., August 7, 1879. f 
Butter — Common to choice, from io@I5c; 
creamery, 22(n 23c. 

Cotton — Middling, I2)4c ; low middling, 
I2)^c; gooc ordinary, 12c. 

Coffee — R io 10)4(2)1 le for common, 14(a) 
15c for good, I5@i6)4c for prime, 16)4(0)170 
for choice, and I9@20c for fancy ; old Govern- 
ment Java 200)260. 

Eggs— 6@8c per dozen on arrival. 

Feathers — P-ime goose, 42)4c; mixed 
lots, 25(0)300. 

Field Seeds — Per bushel. 

Sapling clover $4 75 

Red clover « 4 50 

Timothy I 90 

Red top, in sacks 60 

Orchard grass 8o@ 1 10 

Cleaned Bluegrass 60 

Extra Bluegrass 75 

Seed rye 65 

White onion sets 3 50 

Yellow onion sets 3 00 

Sacks, except.for red top and orchard grass, 
charged extra. 

Flour — Choice fancy, $5.75(0)6.00; plain 
fancy $5.00(0)5.25; A No. I, $4.75(3)5.00; 
extra family, $4.00(3)4.25 ; extra, $3@3-25. 

Grain — Wheat, red, amber and white $1 
for good to prime old in bulk on arrival ; 
new, 90@92c. Corn, 46(0)470 for ear; 45(0)460 
for shelled mixed and white on track. Oats, 

No. 2 mixed 35@36c per bushel, as to grade, 

in bulk, on track or levee. Barley, 80(0)900. 
Rye, 55c. 

Hay— Commontomedium,$i3@t5; good to 
choice, $17(0)18. 

Hides and Skins — Prime flint, 15c; dry 
lint, damaged, 12c; prime dry salted, 12c; 
dry salted, damaged, to)4c; prime green-salted, 

7 )4 c ; green-salted, damaged, 6c; green, 6)4c; 
sheepskins, 45@5oc. 

Molasses and Syrups — New Orleans mo- 
lasses at 30(0)400 in bbls, syrups at 40@6oc, 
sorghum, 35(0)380 per gal. 

Onions— $2.25(0)2.50 per bbl. 

Oils — Linseed oil, 65(0)700; coal oil, 110° 
test 9)4c, 130° test to)4c. 

Poultry — Chickens $1.75 per dozen for 
large, 75c@$l-50 for small. 

Potatoes— Irish potatoes, new potatoes, 
$1.25 per bbl. 

Peanuts — Red, 5 )4c; white, 5)4@6c. 

Rice — C arolina 7)4@8c : Louisiana 7)4(5) 
8c. 

Sugars — Refined, granulated, at g@ 
9 % c \ crushed and powdered at 9)4c; cut 
loaf, 9)^c; A coffee, 8)4c; B coffee sugar 
9c; extra C, 8)^c; C yellow, 7)^c, standard 
brands: New Orleans, 6@6)(c for common 
to prime. 

Salt — $1.63 for 7 bushel bbls ; 280 lb bbls 
$1. 30- 

Starch — 2)(@ 3 c per lb. 

Tallow — 6 % c . 

Wool — Medium to good, 24(0)260; black, 
20@23c ; washed, 35@37c- 

Louisville Live Stock Market. 

Ca 'ti.e — Extra shippers $4.00(0)4.40; extra 
butcher, $3-50.@3 75 ; fair to good, $3.00(0) 
3.25 ; common, $2.25(3)2.75 ; rough, $1.50(0)2. 

Hogs — $3.80(^3.85, best grade ; common to 
fair, $3 50(3)3.65 per 100 lbs gross ; light, 
$2.65(0)3.40. 

Sheep and Lambs — Extra sheep, $3.25(0) 
3.75; stock sheep, $2 50(0)3.75 ; Lambs, $4.00 
per cwt for best; $3.00(0)3.50 for common. 

Cincinnati Live Stock Markets. 
Cattle — Common, i)4@2c; fair to medi- 
um, 2 ) 4 ( 3 ) 3 c; good to choice butcher grades 
3)4(2)4c; fair to good shippers, 4@4)4 C > 
.air to good heavy oxen, 2)4@3/^ c - 

Hogs— Common, $2.75(0)3.25 ; fair to good 
light, $3.60(0)3.80; fair to good packing grades, 
$3. 40(0)3. 60 selected butchers’, $3.60(0)3.75 ; 
good Stockers, $2.90(0)3.25. 

Sheep — Common to fair, 2 ) 4 @ 3 C > and 
good to choice, 3j(@4)(c. 

Lambs — 3(0)50 per lb. 



“What are those purple posies down 
by the brook?” asked Gus. “If you 
mean,” replies Clara, “those glorious 
masses of empurpled efflorescence that 
bloom in bosky dells and fringe the 
wimpling streamlet, they are ‘Campanu- 
la rotundiflora.’ ’’ 
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M!SC£1MN£0US. 

By Judge Edmund H. Bennett. 

LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF 
FARMERS. — (Continued.) 

IMPOUNDING CATTLE. 

Closely connected with the subject 
of fences is that of impounding animals. 
If you find your neighbor’s cattle in 
your corn field, there are three courses 
you may pursue : First, you may put i 

the animals in the town pound; second, 
you may sue the owners for damages; 
third, you may quietly turn them into the 
highway and say nothing. Of these 
three the last is the easiest to be done, 
and the hardest to make up one’s mind 
to do. We are directed in the good 
book to forgive our neighbor his tres- 
passes ; but it says nothing about for- 
giving his cattle their trespasses. 

If a man ever allows himself to vio- 
late the third commandment, he is 
tempted to use that outlet for his in- 
dignation when he jumps up from the 
dinner-table in a hot day in July to 
drive his Neighbor’s breachy cattle for 
the seventh time out of his garden or 
corn field. It might, perhaps, alleviate 
his sufferings to know that, if they 
stray away and are lost, it is not his 
fault, and the owner has no claim on 
him ; and he may even mildly hasten 
their departing steps by the aid of a 
good-sized dog; and if the dog, in the 
excitement of the moment, takes a bit 
out of the nose or ear of the trespass- 
ing cattle, its owner is not bound to 
supply another. 

The second remedy of a suit at law 
is more peaceful, but slower, and more 
likely to benefit the lawyer than the 
farmer. Impounding is the most sum- 
mary, and generally the most effective, 
but is surrounded with legal dangers ; 
a slight mistake is often fatal, and, like 

“Some muskets aimed at duck or plover, 

Bear wide, and kick their owners over.” 

The general outline of this remedy is 
this. If any person actually finds any 
sheep, swine, horses, or neat-cattle 
doing damage in his land, he may drive 
them to the town pound, or some other 
suitable place, giving them sufficient 
food and water; or he may shut them 
up in his own yard for a reasonable 
time before driving to the pound, and 
in the mean time send a memorandum 
to the owner of the animals, stating the 
cause of impounding them, the amount 
of damage done by them, the charges 
for feeding, etc., in order that the 
owner may come and pay the damages, 
and take away the beasts. If he does 
not come, or if the party impounding 
prefers, he may, in the first instance, 
drive them to the pound, or send for a 
field-driver (who is generally the last 
married man in the town), and request 
him to impound them, sending a similar 
memorandum to the pound-keeper, and 
also a written notice of the fact to the 
owner of the animals, within twenty- 
four hours, containing a description of 
the beasts, and a statement of the time, 
place, and cause of impounding. 

Before the owner can release his 
animals, he must pay the damages and 
all the expenses; and, if he decline to 
do so, they may be sold by public auc- 
tion, and the balance of the proceeds 
above the expenses deposited with the 
town treasurer for the benefit of the 
owner. This remedy seems to be 
seldom resorted to in modern days ; for, 
in most of the town pounds which we 
pass, we notice that the gate is entire- 
ly gone, or so dilapidated as to furnish 
very little security against the escape 
of animals confined therein ; neverthe- 
less every town is still liable to a fine of 
fifty dollars for not keeping one or 
more suitable pounds. 

A recent law of this Commonwealth 
has added one more very important 
protection against Invading animals, 
making the owner of any sheep, cattle, 
horses, swine, or fowls, liable to a fine 
of ten dollars if he wilfully allows them 
to enter another’s orchard, garden, 
mowing-land, or other improved land, 
after receiving written notice from the 
owner forbidding it. This statute ex- 
tends to fowls, which the laws in re- 
gard to impounding did not. 

f To be Continued .] 



Hen Lice. — If your hen house is of 
wood, and the wood is already filled 
with hen lice, you have got to make 
pretty thorough work of it in order to 
clean it from the vermin. Hot white- 
wash spread over every inch of surface 
will kill many of the lice. A thorough 
brimstone smoke, when the hens are 
not in the house, will kill every living 
insect, but it will need repeating after 
a few days to kill the lice which hatched 
after the first smoking. Greasing the 
roosts and pouring on kerosene oil will 
help keep them in check, so will the 
free use of dry wood ashes or quick 
lime slacked. If the lice are the de- 
scription which live constantly on the 
bodies of the poultry, you will find that 
sulphur, if properly applied, will clean 
them out. Take each hen separately, 
and, while holding it up by the legs, 
dust the whole body completely with 



sulphur, rubbing it well down among 
the feathers. There are two kinds of 
hen lice, those which live on the bodies 
and those which lire in the wood work 
of the house and come out only at night 
to attack the fowls. These fill them- 
selves with blood and then go back to 
their burrows in the roosts or other 
wood work of the building. They are 
exceedingly minute, especially after 
fasting for some days. When full of 
blood they are much larger. They 
cause most annoyance during the warm 
months. _ 

STORING HAY. 

It is not sufficient that grass be cut 
at the proper time, and cured in the 
proper manner. Much hay is damaged 
through ignorance or neglect of the 
laws of storage. The old English cus- 
tom was to store hay in stacks, and our 
English fathers brought the custom to 
this country, and undertook to feed 
their stock around these stacks with 
little or no shelter. They soon found 
that barns were a necessity in this cold 
climate, and were not long in discover- 
ing that convenience in feeding de- 
manded that the fodder should be put 
under the same shingles that sheltered 
the stock. They, however, feared that 
the hay would not keep well with the 
air totally excluded from it, so the 
siding of their barns was made of 
boards put on vertically, and with wide 
cracks between them to allow a free 
circulation of air. They could but no- 
tice that the hay next to these cracks 
was virtually spoiled, just .as the out- 
side of a stack is spoiled, but possibly 
they supposed that this sacrifice of the 
outside was necessary to the salvation 
of the remainder. 

The prejudice against the exclusion 
of air from hay is not wholly obliterat- 
ed even in this last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. \Ve find many farmers 
still giving the preference to a scaffold 
for storing hay, especially if it is imper- 
fectly cured. Many also take great 
pains in curing the hay which is stored 
at the bottom and middle of a mow, 
but are not so particular about that 
which goes on top. 

We remember, we were once in- 
vited to inspect a large stone barn 
which the architect thought was a 
model. It was constructed in the form 
of an amphitheater, a causeway leading 
up to the platform that extended com- 
pletely around the inside of the wall on 
the second story, and from which half 
a dozen loads of hay could be pitched 
at the same time into the great mow 
that occupied the arena. 

In the center of this mow was a hollow 
shaft extending up to, and through the 
roof, and the architect particularly call- 
ed our attention to the fact that thisj 
shaft was made with wide cracks in it, | 
so as to ventilate the hay and prevent 
the large mass from heating and possi- 
bly from spontaneous combustion. 
What he considered the crowning glory 
of this large storehouse for hay, we 
considered its greatest defect. In the 
center of such a mow, hay could not 
ferment and ignite any more than fric- 
tion matches could be fired in the cen- 
ter of a bale of cotton. The oxygen of ! 
the air is the improving principle of all 
fermentation and combustion ; and, if 
we could totally exclude air from hay, 
there could be no possibility of its 
heating or burning. 

If farmers will notice their mows of 
hay as they cut them down for feeding 
in winter, they will find that it is not 
the hay in the center that has been 
damaged by fermentation, but that on 
sides and near the top. If any in the 
center has fermented, the fermentation 
must have taken place when this hay 
was exposed to the air, an interval of 
a day or two having occurred between 
the times of deposit of the loads. Hay 
in the center of a mow is canned up, 
and can no more ferment than the 
strawberries which the ladies are now 
canning for use next winter. 

If this principle is true — and both 
science and practice prove its truth — it 
follows that the larger our mows, and 
the tighter our barns, the more perfect- 
ly is our hay preserved. It also follows 
that in storing hay, the common practice 
of putting one load in one mow and the 
next in another is all wrong. Fill up 
each mow as rapidly as possible, and if 
the mows are large fill each bent sepa- 
rately, and tread down the hay as it is 
stored away. 

Not only is heating (fermentation) 
prevented by this mode of storing hay, 
but the aroma is better preserved. Hav 
from a large mow has a better flavor 
and spends better than that from a 
scaffold, and the reason is that a vola- 
tile oil has not been dissipated by con- 
tact with the air. It is the waste of 
this aroma which causes transported 
hay to be inferior to that fed directly 
from the mow. — Mass. Ploughman. 

People who are complaining of the 
cost of living should glance over an 
undertaker’s bill for a funeral, see how 
much it costs to die, and dry up. 



THE ANIMAL KINGDOM.— n. 

(New Series.) 

BY HIRAM ORCUTT, A. M. 

Of the old world monkeys, the rutel- 
lers, or sacred monkey, is worthy of 
special notice. His color is a rusty 
brown, and his size is a medium. He 
is a native of Bengal, the Himalayan 
mountains, Wapaul and Bootan, and 
seems to be strangely interwoven with 
the religion of these countries. The 
Hindoos believe this species of monkey 
to be their own princes come back to 
life, in another form, and regard it a 
sin to kill one of them. This security 
from destruction has greatly increased 
their numbers. They absolutely swarm 
in the vicinity of the sacred tem- 
ples, where they seem to under- 
stand their security. Indeed, the 
sacred monkey holds a high place 
among the 30,000,000 of Hindoo gods. 
A traveler in India has given us some 
account of the sacred monkeys, and 
of their immense numbers. He says 
on one occasion when out for a morn- 
ing ride with a friend, they overtook a 
tribe of some 400 large monkeys, each 
carrying a stick of uniform length and 
size. They moved along in rank or 
companies, just as though they were 
imitating a wing of a regiment of in- 
fantry. At the head of the tribe was an 
old monkey who was very powerful, 
and evidently their chief. 

“It was a very odd sight, and I be- 
came greatly interested in the move- 
ments of these creatures. There could 
be no question that they had either 
some business or pleasure on hand, and 
the fact of each carrying a stick led us 
to conclude that it was business instead 
of pleasure. Their destination was 
evidently Deobund, where hundreds of 
monkeys are fed by the Brahmins who 
live near the Hindoo temple there, and 
perform religious ceremonies.” 

The writer adds that this military 
company occupying the highway, were 
not disposed to yield their right of pos- 
session, and that they were afraid to 
dispute the “furious beasts,” lest they 
turn upon them. The travelers follow- 
ed them to their destination, carefully 
noting all their movements. On ar- 
rival there, they inquired of an old 
man who seemed to b* familiar with 
the movements, what all this meant. 

He replied, “It is about the time 
they come.” “What time?” “Well, 
sahib,” he answered, “about every five 
years-that tribe comes up the country 
to pay a visit to this place ; and anoth- 
er tribe comes about the same time, 
from the up-country — the hills. They 
meet in a jungle behind the old 
Hindoo temple, and there embrace 
each other as though they were human 
beings and old friends, who had parted 
for a length of time. I have seen in 
that jungle as many as four or five 
thousand.” 

The Hindoo sawars who had ac- 
companied these travelers now report- 
ed that in the vicinity of the old temple 
there was an army of 40,000! 

“We went to them. ‘What is this ?’ 
my friend said to one of the Brahmins; 
for he had never heard of this gather- 
ing of apes. ‘It is a festival of theirs, 
sahib,’ was the reply. ‘And how long 
do they stay?’ ‘Two or three days, 
then go away to their homes in differ- 
ent parts of their country ; they attend 
to their business for four or five years, 
then come again to the festival ; and so 
on, sir, to the end of all time. You see 
that very tall monkey there, with two 
smaller ones on either side of him ? 
Well, sir, that is a very old monkey. 
His age is more than twenty years. I 
saw him fifteen years ago; he was then 
full-grown. His native place is Mes- 
rut. He lives with the Brahmins at the 
Savoj Khau, near Mesrut. The small- 
er ones are his sons, sir. They have 
never been here before, and you see 
him showing them about the place like 
a good father.’ ” 

These quotations give a clear run of 
the habits of this wonderful monkey. 



Heating Cans. — A lady writes as 
follows: “I’ve learned this summer 
that a good many intelligent, stirring 
; housewives heat their cans before put- 
ting hot fruit in them to prevent break- 
ing. That’s the ‘good old-fashioned 
way,’ I know; but a later and better 
way is to wring a cloth out of water 
(cold or hot), fold it two or more thick- 
nesses, set the can on the wet cloth 
firmly, let the hot fruit hit the bottom 
of the can first. There isn’t any dan- 
ger of their breaking, and it is much 
handier than the old way. If I’ve 
only one can to fill I set on my wet 
dishcloth. I wish those that have 
never tried this method would do so, 
even if they feel like my mother did 
the first one she tried: ‘Well, I’ll try 
it; but I know it will break.’ ” 



If functional torpor of the liver exists, the 
elements of the bile will remain in the blood, 
vitiating that fluid and inducing many skin 
diseases. Dr. Bull’s Baltimore Pills are a most 
reliable liver regulator. Sold everywhere. 
Price 25 cents. 
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PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS 

The great success of our premium offers last winter warrants 
the publisher in presenting the following List of Premiums for 
1879: 

To any person getting up the number of names for a specified 
premium we will forward, according to his direction, the article call- 
ed for. Subscriptions must be for one year. Renewals can 
be included. All subscriptions for these premiums, unless other 
wise stated, may be at $1.50 each per year. Names may be sent 
one, two or more as taken, and notice given of intention to try for 
premiums so that a record of them may be kept. 



REGULAR STANDING PREMIUMS. 

-A- CLUB OB 

EIGHTY subscribers at $1.50 each will secure for the one who gets it up 

A Shorthorn Bull Calf 

SEVENTY subscribers will secure 

A Jersey Bull Calf 

SIXTY subscribers will secure 

A Pair of Fine Cotswold Ewes 

FIFTY subscribers will secure 

A Fine Cotswold Ram 

FIFTY subscribers will secure 

A Ladies’ Gold Double Case Watch. 

FORTY subscribers will secure 

A Pure Southdown Ram. 

FORTY subscribers will secure 

A Pair of Poland-China Pigs ( Boar and Sow) 

FORTY subscribers will secure 

A Pair of Berkshire Pigs (Boar and Sow) 

FORTY subscribers will secure 

A Good Sewing Machine 

FORTY subscribers will secure 

A Pair of Jersey Red Pigs (Boar and Sow). 

THIRTY subscribers will secure 

A Fine Saddle Worth $12. 

THIRTY subscribers will secure 

A Complete Set of Buggy Harness. 

TWENTY subscribers will secure 

A Fine Berkshire Pig (either sex). 

TWENTY subscribers will secure 

A Fine Poland-China Pig (either sex). 

TWENTY subscribers will secure 

A Fine Jersey Red Pig (either sex). 

TWENTY subscribers will secure 

A Two-horse Gale Chilled Plow. 

TWENTY subscribers will secure 

A Two-horse Oliver Chilled Plow. 

TWENTY subscribers will secure 

A Two-horse Brinly Plow. 

TWENTY subscribers will secure 

A Gents’ Silver Hunting Case Watch. 

Fully warranted by Otis W. Snyder, Jeweler, Louisville. 
EIGHTEEN subscribers will secure 

A Trio of Plymouth Rock Fowls. 

EIGHTEEN subscribers will secure 

A Trio of Light or Dark Brahma Fowls. 

EIGHTEEN subscribers will secure 

A Pair of Bronze Turkeys. 

EIGHTEEN subscribers will secure 

A Trio of Buff Cochin Fowls. 

EIGHTEEN subscribers will secure 

Webster’s Illustrated Unabridged Dictionary. 

TWELVE subscribers will secure 

A Pair of Light or Dark Brahma Fowls. 

TWELVE subscribers will secure 

A Pair of Buff Cochin Fowls. 

TWELVE subscribers will secure 

A Pair of Plymouth Rock Fowls. 

TEN subscribers will secure 

A Family Bible Worth $9. 

TEN subscribers will secure 

A Forty-knife Cutting Box. 

TEN subscribers will secure 

A Set of Solid Silver Teaspoons. 

TEN subscribers will secure 

$5 worth of Strawberry or Raspberry Plants. 

From the Nursery of J. Decker. 

TEN subscribers will secure an order for 

$5 worth of Nursery Stock 

From S. L. Gaar’s Nursery, Anchorage. 

FIVE subscribers will secure 

One of E. Brown’s Celebrated Pruning Knives. 

FIVE subscribers will secure 

A Copy of Thomas’ American Fruit CuJturist. 

FIVE subscribers will secure 

$2 worth of Flower or Garden Seed. 

THREE subscribers will secure 

One Copy of Ropp’s Easy Calculator. 

TWO subscribers, at $3.00 for the two, will secure 

A Solid Silver Thimble (any size.) 
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A Bad Year for Bees — The Com- 
missioner of Agriculture for Kentucky 
reports, August i : “It is remarkable 

that there have been scarcely any 
swarms this year. When a colony has 
started out in search of a house and a 
home of its own, it has been so late in 
the season that it was impossible to lay 
in winter supplies and set up house- 
keeping. A month ago our own bees 
were eating up their honey. Bee 
fanciers will have to guard with sedu- 
lous care their stocks the coming win- 
ter, or there will be but few of them 
surviving in the spring.” 

beekeeping as a business. 

Mr. James Heddon, of Dowaginac, 
Mich., in the Bee Journal says : Every 
beekeeper who has had any experi- 
ence with the marketing of a crop of 
honey knows full well that, notwith- 
standing some dealers and producers 
have worked hard to make the arti- 
cle somewhat staple and uniform in 
price, no such thing has yet been done 1 
I conceive that if honey had no flavor, 
and as little color as possible, that it 
would then stand upon the merits of 
its sweetening powers, and would at 
once have a regular demand at a fix- 
ed price, the same as sugars, syrups, 
etc. 

Now from the experience I have had 
with clear honey, I believe that it 
would be a very simple job to erect a 
refinery that would quickly, surely and 
cheaply remove the flavor and bring 
the nectar to any desired consistency 
of flavorless honey. Then the busi- 
ness of beekeeping would largely turn 
to producing nectar (not honey) for re- 
fineries to make into syrup. We should 
then for the first time see bee culture 
on a solid and respectable basis. An 
apiary would be as salable as a store or 
a mill. Capital would look with favor 
upon it. 

WORK AMONG BEES AND EFFECT 
OF STINGS. 

At a recent meeting of beekeepers 

Lansing, Mich., Professor Cook said 
in answer to a query: I believe the 
oftener cqlonies are looked through in 
the summer, the better. The bees will 
get used to it, and will go right on 
gathering an ' storing; I have seen the 
queen keep or laying eggs when I had 
the combs out. In order not to dis- 
turb their operatt >ns one must be quiet. 
Working with bees will overcome ner- 
vousness. When I am feeling nervous 
and go out to work among the bees, I 
soon get over it. This matter of fear 
can be got over by any one. 

Getting stung gets one used to poison, 
so he will not be injured by it. A bee 
sting does not swell on me now, and 
one of the students at the college 
told me that he was stung yesterday 
without knowing it, until he saw the 
swelling some time afterward ; yet, at 
first a bee sting was painful to him. b 
think this is on the principle of innocu- 
lation. Mr. Langstroth said that at 
first his eyes would swell if he was stung 
on any part of his body, but he got 
over this. Mr. Davis does not know 
when bees sting him, though it some- 
times swells on him. Thickness of the 
skin may make some difference. 



THE SWARMING OF BEES. 

In northern latitudes natural swarms 
will issue most freely during this month. 
The management best for the bee- 
keeper to adopt, will of course depend 
upon his object. If increase of stocks 
is his aim, entirely different methods 
will be necessary than if surplus honey 
alone is desired. If the latter is the 
object, and no increase is desirable, it 
will then be necessary to determine in 
what form the surplus is to be obtained. 
If it is to be taken with the extractor, 
the beginner may reasonably expect to 
be successful in preventing swarming, 
but if box honey is desired, swarming 
will be more difficult to control. If 
the store combs are emptied with the 
extractor once a week, or oftener, room 
is given the queen to deposit eggs free- 
ly, and ample facilities for storing honey 
are provided as well. For these rea- 
sons, stocks so managed seldom attempt 
to swarm. 

There are many reasons why this 
mode of securing surplus is preferable. 
If box honey is preferred, perhaps the 
safest course for beginners to follow is 
to allow one swarm to issue from each 
stock, and prevent all after swarms, as 
this practice will most nearly meet the 
demands of the average season, giving 
moderate increase, and a fair propor- 
tion of surplus honey. Hives for 
swarms should be kept in readiness. 
When a swarm issues, hive it, and 
place it at once upon the stand it is to 
occupy. 

On the issue of a swarm, it is desira- 
ble to take one or two combs of brood 
from the old hive, and after removing 
all queen bells from these, place them 
in the new hive that is to receive the 



swarm. This will usually prevent them 
from leaving for the woods. The place 
of these combs in the old hive should 
be filled with empty combs or frames 
filled with foundation. About three 
days after the swarm is hived, the 
boxes from the old hive, which will 
usually be partly filled, may be placed 
on the new one, where they will be 
completed much sooner than if left 
upon the old hive . — American Agricul- 
turist. 



GROWING CHICKENS. 

While the farmer is busy during har- 
vesting, and while his family in the 
stress of the season is pressed into ser- 
vice, the growing chickens are some- 
times forgotten, and perhaps a few 
hints may bring to mind their situation. 
If the hens leave the chicks they feel 
lost at night, and poke themselves into 
nasty corners or into old boxes, coops 
or barrels, where they pile together, 
sometimes one on the other, crushing 
the weaker ones to death before this 
state of things is discovered. Often 
the filth accumulates so thickly that 
they lie on a heap of it at night and be- 
come infested with parasites. 

A very little care will remedy this 
and keep the birds in health. Some- 
times, however, they are very stub- 
born about a place of their own choos- 
ing. They either run back to the same 
place after being driven away, or they 
scatter in all directions, thus running 
into greater danger. Provide tempo- 
rary houses of large boxes, with low 
perches, and place them near the coops 
which were occupied by the hens and 
chicks. Gradually move the coops to- 
ward the temporary house a little every 
day. By this means the chicks will get 
near to the new roosting places, and, by 
moving away one coop at a time, they 
will settle into the temporary house. 
This in turn can be moved near the 
fowl house which they are to occupy. 
This will save a great deal of annoy- 
ance; for what is more tantalizing than 
running down chickens night after 
night, while they are willing that you 
should repeat the operation as often as 
you please ? 

If they take to a place where you 
can not get in, and they persist, you 
may sometimes drive down a few stakes 
and block the entrance with an old 
door or a few boards. If you have 
convenient trees for them to roost on. 
by all means let them use them during 
summer and early fall. Although it is 
some trouble and requires a little good 
temper to get them in their houses for 
the first time or two when cold weather 
comes, yet their healthy condition will 
repay your pains. Feed them with 
grain twice a day, even though they 
get much of their living, for some 
grain is.necessary for their health, and, 
moreover, it lessens any inclination of 
theirs to do mischief in the garden 
among the fruit . — Rural New Yorker. 



SPECIAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 

Jelly Without Cooking. — Dissolve 
one box of gelatine in a pint of cold 
water. Add two pints of boiling water, 
the juice of three lemons, rind of one, 
a half pint of wine; sweeten to taste, 
strain and let congeal. 

Concentrated Lye Soap. — Put one 
box of solid concentrated lye into three 
gallons of water. As soon as it is dis- 
solved add 5 lbs of kitchen grease ; stir 
well and let boil from two to two and a 
half hours ; let it cool and cut it out. 

A Chinese receipt for “liquid blue,” 
which we have tried and found most ex- 
cellent and economical : Take 3 ozs of 
Chinese soluble blue to 5c worth of 
oxalic acid, and dissolve in one gallon 
of water ; let stand twelve hours before 
using. 



BOOKS. 



ROBERT CLARKE & CO. , Cincinnati, 0., 

Give special attention to Mail Orders for Books and 
! Stationery. Their Catalogues and Monthly Bulletin 
I of New Books will be found very convenient in select- 
ing books to purchase, especially to persons living at a 
distance from large bookstores. 

VALUABLE CATALOGUES. 

I The following are sent on the receipt of a three-ccnt 
I stamp each : 

Agriculture. — Horticulture, Floriculture, Stock, 

| K ruit, etc. 

, Architecture. — Building, Carpentry, Ventilation, 
etc. 

Bohn’s Libraries. — With Classified Index. 

; Education. — Science of Teaching, Kindergarten, 

j etc. 

Engineering.— Mining. Mechanics, Manufactures, 
etc. 

; Fine Art.— Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, 
etc 

Juvenile. — Books for the young. Sets and single 
j volumes. 

Law. — Short Title List, arranged by Authors' Names, 
i Law. — Catalogue of Old, Rare, and Valuable Law 
j Books. 

Medical. — Short Title List, arranged by Authors' j 
Names. 

( Pharmacy, etc.— For Druggists. 

Periodicals. — American and British. 

| Political Economy.— Finance, Legislation, etc. 

, School. — Text Books for Schools and Colleges. 
Stationery. — For Engineers, Bankers, Merchants, 
etc. 

Theology. — Classified by Subjects. 

A Monthly Bulletin of New Books. 



The following are sent only on receipt of the prices: 

Americana. — General and Local History, Travels, 
Biograohy, etc. 326 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

General Catalogue of Choice Books for the Li- 
brary. Classified. 240 pages, xamo. Price, 25 cents. 

Law. — Digest of Law Publications, Reports, etc. 230 
pages. i2mo. Price, 25c. 

Medical. — Classified Catalogue of American and 
British Medical and Surgical Books. Periodicals, 
Transactions, etc. 244 pages. iamo. Price, 25 cents. 

Letters 0/ inquiry meet with prompt attention , 
ROBERT CLARKE & CO., 

Pub.ishers and Booksellers, 
mayi-m4t Cincinnati, O. 




NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS 

OK 

ARCHITECTURE, 

AND 

AGRICULTURE, 




A bad breath may result Irom acidity of the stom- 
ach or from billiousness. In either case a few doses of 

Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, 

administered according to directions, will supplant this 
unpleasant companion with a sweet and healthful one. 
It is a saline corrective, specially suitable for warm 
weather, and leaves the system strong to do its work 
of recuperation. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. aug7-2t 



CONDENSED TIME. 



Louisville &Gt. Southern 

KAILKOAD LINE. 



June 1, 1879. 


No. 1. 
Daily. 


No. 3. 
Daily. 


No. 5. 

Daily, 

Ex.Sund 


Lv Louisville 

“ Cincinnati June... 

“ Lebanon June 

“ Elizabethtown .... 

“ Cave City 

“ Glasgow June 

Ar Bowling Green 


11.40 a m 
12.05 p in 
12 52 p in 
1.35 p m 
3.12 p in 
3.24 p m 
4.15 p m 


12.30 a m 
1 . 15 a m 

2.10 a m 
2.47 a in 
4.14 a in 

5.10 a in 


5.00 p in 

5.15 p m 

6.15 p in 

7.00 p m 
8.50 p m 
9.05 p m 
10.00 p m 


Lv Bowling Green 

“ Franklin, Ky 


4 30 p m 
5.19 p in 
6 25 p m 
7.33 p ru 

7.55 p m 

8.55 p in 
10.01 p ni 
11.20 pm 


5.35 a 111 
6.23 a m 

7.25 a m 

8.40 a m 
9 00 a m 

10.25 a in 
12.01 p ni 

2.25 p m 
4.07 p in 

5.00 p 111 

9.00 a 111 
10.55 a in 
1201 p m 

2.15 p m 

4.15 p ui 
6.11 p m 

6.40 p ui 




Ar Nashville 

Lv Nashville 

“ Franklin, Tenn.... 
“ Columbia 




“ Pulaski 




“ Athens, Ala 






12.50 a m 
1 .00 a m 
2.20 a in 
3.04 a in 
4.30 a in 
5.40 a in 
7.24 a hi 
7.5C a 111 









“ Cullman's 




44 Bjount Springs 

44 Birmingham 

u Calera 




Ar Montgomery 


No. 5. 
Daily. 
10.30 p m 
12.22 a in 
1.43 a 111 
2.25 a m 
4.42 a m 
4.58 a m 
6.50 a hi 
7.52 a m 
9.00 a in 
ar9.50am 


Lv Bowling Green t— 

44 Russellville 

“ Guthrie 

44 Clarksville 

“ Erin 

“ Tenn. River 

44 Paris 

44 McKenzie 

44 Milan 

“ Humboldt 

Ar Memphis 


4.45 p m 
6 10 p ra 
7.25 p in 

7.57 p ru 
9.20 p m 

9.57 p in 
11.05 p m 
12.01 a m 
12.55 a m 

1.30 a m 

5.30 a m 


5.30 a m 

6.35 a m 
7.22 a m 
7.55 a in 
9.20 a m 
9.54 a m 
11.00 a m 
11.52 a m 

1 .00 p m 

1.35 p m 
5 20 p m 



t Daily except Sunday. 



For information about Rates and Tickets to all 
points, and Emigrant Kates to Florida, Arkansas, 
lexas and Kansas, etc., address 



Sent post paid on receipt of price. 

Woodward’s Artistic Drawing Studies $ 6 M 

Woodward’s Ornamental and Fancy Alphabets 6 01 

Wood ward s Couutry Homes l 00 

Uoodward’s Cottages and Farm Houses l 00 

Woodward s Country and Suburban Houses... 1 00 

*\ oodward’s Graperies, dec 1 00 

Woodward s Designs for the Fret Saw 50 

Woodward’s National Architect. Vol. One 7 50 

Woodwards National Architect, Tol. Two.... 7 50 

W heeler's Homes f -r the People 2 00 

Wheeler’s Rural Homes i 50 

Copley’s Standard Alphabets 3 00 

Jacques’ Manual of the House 1 00 

Monckton’s National Stair Builder 5 00 

Monckton’s National Carpenter and Joiner. ... 5 00 

Rural Church Architecture 4 00 

Hussey's National « ottage Architecture 4 00 

Cupper’s Stair Builder 350 

Eveleth’s School House Architecture 4 00 

Harney’s Barns, Out Buildings and Fences 4 00 

Jacques’ Garden. Farm and Barn Yard 1 50 

Todd's You njr Farmer's Manual. 3 Vols 4 50 

> ol. 1, Farm and Workshop 1 50 

“ 3. Profitable Funning 1 50 

3. Wheat Culture 1 50 

Elliott s Lawn and Shade Trees 100 

* uller s Forest Tree Culturist 100 

Randall's Practical Shepherd 2 00 

Willard’s Practical Dairy Husbandry 3 00 

Willard's Practical Butter Book 1 00 

Lewis' Practical Poultry Book 1 50 

Ten Acres Enough 1 00 

Howto Get a Farm, dec l 00 

Our Farm of Four Acres $0 

Flax Culture 10 

Husmann a Grapes and Wine 1 00 

Phin's Grape Culture 1 00 

Thomery System of Grape Culture 30 

* rank Forester’s Field Sports, 2 Vols 4 00 

Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing 2 50 

£ ran k Forester's Young Sportsman's Manual. 2 00 

Frank torester’s American Game l 50 

Practical Trout Culture 100 

The Breechloader ’ 1 25 

The Dead Shot. The Gun *! 125 

The Crack Shot. The Rifie 1 25 

Frank Forester’s Horse of America, 2 Vols..., 5 00 

Horse Portraiture.— Training Trotters 2 00 

The D >g— Breeding. Break!, g. dec 3 00 

Wallace’s Ameritan Trotting Register 10 00 

WuKace’a American Stud Book 10 00 

Gun. Rod and Saddle 1 00 

\ddriss 

FARMERS’ HOME JOURNAL, 

Louisville, Ky. 



R. W. Meredith. 



W. N. Haldeman 



Courier-Journal M Rooms 



R. W. MEREDITH & CO.. Prop’rs. 

PRINTERS! 

Einders, 

Blank Book Manufacturers. 



_ _ v*- r . AiMUK£., 

Gen. Pass, and Ticket Agt., Louisville Ky. 

THE PEOPLE'S FAVORITE! 

LOUISVILLE & CINCINNATI 

SHORT-LINE 

RAILROAD, 

THE QUICKEST, BEST AND ONLY ROUTE 

With which passengers from the South make 
direct connection at Louisville with 

Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 

To Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, 

N EW YORK 

And other Eastern Cities, 

WITHOUT CHANGE 



This is the only line running Pullman South 
ern Sleeping Cars from New Orleans, Mobile, 
Jackson, Miss., Montgomery, Grenada, Deca- 
tur, Jackson, Tenn., and Nashville to Cincin- 
nati without change, connecting at that point 
with all lines running Pullman and Wagner 
Palace Sleepers to Toledo, Detroit, Grand 
Rapids, Baltimore, Washington, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Albany, Salamanca, and 
New York without change. 

This is the only Line running its entire 
trains between Louisville and Cincinnati, and 
the only Line by which passengers from the 
South en route to Eastern and Northern Cities 
(not in through Sleeping Cars) can avoid a 
tedious haul through the city of Louisville by 
changing cars at Short Line Junction, with L. 
& Gt. S. R. R., three miles south of the city, 
where an elegant Dining Hall is located, under 
the management of the railroad companies. 

Through Sleepers from Atlanta, Chatta- 
nooga, Little Rock, Memphis, and Vicksburg 
make direct connection at Short Line Junction 
with through Sleepers to New York, Phila- 
delphia and other cities via this Line. 

ASK FOR TICKETS VIA 



Cor. Fourth Avp. and Green Sts., Louisville, Ky. 



Louisville ail Cincinnati Start Line. 



We can recommend milk brine for 
mixing mustard as a substitute for water, 
as it never hardens by evaporation, and 
keeps longer. Milk brine is made by 
adding salt to sweet milk to suit the 
taste. 

Blackberry Vinegar. — One quart 
of blackberries to one of sharp vinegar. 
Let them stand a day. Squeeze out the 
juice. Add to this, two days in succes- 
sion, as much fruit as the vinegar will 
hold, each time pressing out the juice. 
To each quart of the vinegar thus pre- 
pared, put two pounds of sugar, and 
boil about ten minutes. When cool, 
bottle and seal. This will be found a 
pleasant beverage in hot weather, when 
mixed in the proportions of two-thirds 
water to one-third of the syrup. 



Green Tomato Sov. — Slice two gal- 
lons of green tomatoes and twelve or 
fourteen good sized onions, two quarts 
of vinegar, one lb of sugar, two table- 
spoonfuls of salt, two of ground mus- 
tard, two of black pepper, one table- 
spoon of allspice and one of cloves. 
Mix all, and stew until tender, stirring 
often lest they should scorch. Put up 
in small glass jars. This is very nice 
for most every kind of meat and fish. 



Stock Catalogues, 

Auction Catalogues, 
Sale Bills, 

And all kinds of Printing required by Stock 
Breeders and Dealers executed 
in the best style and at reasonable rates. 
gtayEstimates Furnished upon Application. 



A GOOD PLAN 

Anybody can learn to make money rapidly operating 
in Stocks, by the “ Two Unerring Rules for Success,’ 
in Messrs. Lawrence & Co.'s new circular. The com- 
bination method, which this firm has made so success* 
ful, enables people with large or small means to reap all 
the benefits of largest capital and best skill. Thou- 
sands of orders, in various sums, are pooled into one 
vast amount and co-operated as a mighty whole, 
thus securing to each shareholder all the advantages 
of the largest operator. Immense profits are divided 
monthly. Any amount, from $5 to $5,000 or more, can 
be used successfully. N. Y. Baptist Weekly, Septem- 
ber 26, 1878, says: “ By the combination system $15 
would make $75* or 5 per cent.; $50 pays $350. or 7 per 
cent.; $100 makes $1,000, or 10 per cent, on the stock, 
during the month, according to the market." Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, June 29 : “ The com- 

bination method of operating stocks is the most suc- 
cessful ever adopted." New V'ork Independent, Sep- 
tember 12 : “ The combination system is founded upon 
correct business principles, and no person need be 
without an income while it is kept working by Messrs. 
Lawrence & Co." Brooklyn Journal, April 29: “Our 
editor made a net profit of $101 25 from $20 in one of 
Messrs. Lawrence & Co/s combinations." New cir- 
cular (mailed free) explains everything. Stocks and 
bonds wanted. Government bonds supplied. 

LAWRENCE & CO.. 

2#- 1 31 Bankers, 57 Exchange Place, N. Y. 



NO OTHER LINE CAN 
EQUAL IT. 

S. S. PARKER, 

Gen’I Passenger and Ticket Agent. 
JOHN MAC LEOD, 

Gen’I Supt, Louisville, Kentucky. 

jam-iyr 

Paducah & Elizabethtown R.R. Co. 

TIME TABLE No. 6. 

In effect May 25, 1879. — Trains run daily 



except Sunday. 

GOING WEST. 

Leave Louisville 7.35 am 

“ Elizabethtown 9.30 am 

“ Cecilia 9.50 am 

“ Nortonsville 3.40 pm 

“ Princeton 4.47 pm 

Arrive Paducah 7.00 pm 

GOING EAST. 

Leave Paducah 6.00 am 

“ Princeton 8.08 am 

“ Nortonsville 9.28 am 

“ Cecilia 3.20 pm 

Arrive Elizabethtown 3.33 pm 

“ Louisville 5.30 pm 



Trains make close connections between 
Louisville and Cecilia except Sunday. 

A. ANDERSON, Gen’I Manager. 
Elizabethtown, Ky. 

CC COO PER Day at home. Samples worth $5 
O0 10 OZU free. Address STINSON & CO., 
Portland, Maine. ao-zyr 



THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY 

Gray’s Specific Medicine 



TRADE mark. Is especially recom 
mended as an unfail 



.TRADE mark. 





. —p cure for Seminal 
A Weaknesses, Sperm- 
‘ atorrhea, Impotency 
and all diseases that 
follow as a sequence 
on self abuse, as loss 
of memory, univer-4 
_ * sal iastituac, pain in 

Before Taking 1 *?'. back > dimness of After Takins- 

,, “vision, premature S 

Old age, and many other diseases that lead to Insanity, 
Consumption and a Premature Grave, all of which, as 
a rule, are first caused by deviating from the path of 
tUrC a , n< * over . indulgence. The Specific Medicine is 
the result of a life study and many years of experience 
ln * rcat,n S these special diseases. 

Full particulars in our pamphlets, which we desire 
to send free by mail to every one. 

I he Specific Medicine is sold by all druggists at $1 
per package, or six packages for $5, or will be sent by 
mail on receipt of the money by addressing 

THE GRAY MEDICINE CO., 

1 j 10 Mechanic's Block, Detroit, Mich. 
■jwoold in Louisville by all druggists. 

ARTHUR PETER & CO., Wholesale Ag’ts. 

janjiy 



WOMAN 



By an Immense practice at the World's Dispen- 
sary and Invalids’ Hotel, having treated many thou- 
sand cases of those diseases peculiar to woman, I 
hnve been enabled to perfect a most potent and posi- 
tive remedy for these diseases. 

To designate tills natural specific, I have named It 



Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 

The term, however, Is hut a feeble expression of 
fny high appreciation of its value, based upon per- 
sonal observation. I have, while witnessing Its posi- 
tive results ill the special diseases Incident to the 
organism of woman, singled It out as the c limax or 
e' owning «c*m of my medical career. On its merits, 
as a positive, safe, and effectual remedy for this class 
of diseases, and one that will, at all times and under 
all circumstances, act kindly, I am willing to 6take 
my reputation as a physician: and so confident am 
1 that it will not disappoint the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of a single Invalid lady who uses it for any 
of the ailments for which l recommend It, that I offer 
and sell It under A POSITIVE GUARANTEE. (For 
conditions, see pamphlet wrapping bottle.) 

The following are among those diseases ln which 
my Favorite Prescription lias worked cures, as If by 
magic, and with a certainty never before attained by 
any medicine: Leucorrhcea, Excessive Flowing, 
Painful Monthly Periods, Suppressions when from 
unnatural causes, Irregularities, Weak Back, Pro- 
lapsus, or Falling of the Uterus, Anteversioa and 
Itetro version, Brurlng-down Sensations, Internal 
lleat. Nervous Depression, Debility. Despondency, 
Threatened Miscarriage, Chronic Congestion, In- 
flammation and Ulceration ot the Uterus. Impotency, 
Barrenness, or Sterility, and Female Weakness. I 
do not extol tills medicine as a “ cure-all,” but It 
admirably fulfills a ilngl< n«« or parpoae, being a 
most perfect specific In uM chronic diseases of the 
sexuaf system of woman. It will not disappoint, nor 
will It do harm. In any state or condition. 

Those who desire further Information on these sub- 

& cts can obtain It in The PEOPLE’S COMMON Sense 
epical Advisku, a book of over 900 pages, sent. 

f iost-pald, on receipt of $1.50. It treats minutely of 
hose* diseases peculiar to Females, and gives much 
valuable advice ln regard to the management of 
those affections. 

Favarlto Prescription •old by DniggliU. 

K. V. PIERCE. M. D.. Prop’r, World’s Dispensary 
and Invalids’ Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 




( Successors to R. V. PIERCE , M. D.) 



DR. R. V. PIERCE, having acquired a world-wide 
reputation ln the treatment of Chronic Diseases, 
resulting ln a professional business far exceeding 
his Individual ability to conduct, some years ago 
Induced several medical gentlemen to associate them- 
selves with him, as the Faculty of the World’s Dis- 
pensary, the Consulting Department of which has 
since been merged with the INVALIDS* HOTEL. 
The organization has been completed and incorpo- 
rated under ’the name and style of World’s Dtepen- 
•ary Medlm! Aw«ocIatlon, with the following officers: 



Hon. R. WPierce, Pres . F. D. Pierce, V. Pres. 
Jno. E. Pierce, Sec. Lester B. Smith, Treat. 



NINE PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS of emi- 
nence and skill have been chosen as Hie Faculty. 

CHRONIC DISEASES of all forms come within the 
province of our several specialties. A 

LUNG DISEASES.— This division of practice is 
very ably managed by a gentleman of mature Judg- 
ment and skill. Bronchial, Throat, and Lung Dis- 
eases treated with the most successful results. 

DISEASES OF WOMEN.— Especially are our facili- 
ties of a superior order for the cure of all those 
chronic diseases peculiar to females. 

NERVOUS DISEASES.— Paralysis, Nervous Debil- 
ity, Epilepsy (Fits), Chorea (St. Vitus’s Dance), Neu- 
ralgia, and other nervous affections, receive the 
attention of an expert in this specialty. 

NOT NECESSARY TO SEE PATIENTS,— By our 
original system of diagnosis, we can treat many 
chronic diseases as successfully without as with a 

{ MM sonal consultation. For particulars see 44 People's 
Jonmion Sense Medical Adviser” (1,000 pages, sent 
post-paid for $1.50) or** Invalids’ and Tourists’ Guide 
Book ’’ (100 pages, 10 cents post-paid). 

SURGICAL CASES*— Among the operations which 
we are called upon most frequently to perform, are 
those for Nasal Polypus, Harelip, Tumors, Fistula 
In Ano, Piles, Hernia (Rupture), Hydrocele (Dropsy 
of the Scrotum), Varicocele, Ovarian and uterine 
Tumors, Calculi (Stone In the Bladder), Stricture, 
etc., etc. #We also treat successfully, by a new meth- 
od without surgical operation. Cancers, Club-feet, 
Spinal Curvature, and other deformities. (See pam- 
phlet entitled. “Motion as a Curative Agent,” sent 
on receipt of 10 cents.) # 

Address, World's Pispoanry Msdical AsscciiV.cn. 

Buffalo, N. > 



irr\rn ATT’C Th,s remarkable 
sV *. a lu JLM JrLSLi XA medicine will cure 
Spavins, Splint, Curb, Callous, etc., or any enlarge- 
ment, AND WILL REMOVE THE BUNCH W 1 TH- 

J'D A TTTTVT out blistering «r 

a!l V Jill causing a sore. No remedy 
ever discovered equals it for certainty of action in 
stopping the lameness and removing the bunch. Price 
WT T $*• Send for circular giving POSI- 
L/ U K&Xd TIVE PROOF. Sold by J. W. 
MORRILL & CO., 315 Main street, Louisville, Ky., 
or sent to any address by the inventor, B. J. Kendall, 
M. D., Enosburgh Falls, Vt. is-eow-iyr 



E mployment for ladies or men. 

S50 to $100 PER MONTH easily made selling 
Mr*. Julia McNairVY rigHt’g New Hook entitled 

The COMPLETE HOME 

The Morals, Health, Beauty, Work, Amusements, Mem- 
bers, Money, Savings, and Spendings are all clearly dealt 
within faseinnliiig (style, full of uneedote and wit. 
For full description ana extra terms, address 

J. C. McCUltDY & CO., Philadelphia, Po* 

26-e >wi3t 



Miller’s Tick Destroyer! 

EFFECTUALLY DESTROYS 

TICKS AND OTHER VERMIN 

OUST SHEEP 

Enabling the animal to thrive and increasing 
the growth and luster of the wool. 

One Box Sufficient for Twenty Sheep. 
THE DESTROYER is a SURE CURE OF 
SCAB. 

Price by Express, not prepaid, 35 cent* 
per box. Address 

FARMERS’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Louisville, Ky. 

070 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
VIA Costly outfit free. Address TRUE & CO., 
Augusta, Maine. 2o-iyr 
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fABMEBS' HOME JOURNAL, 



TOBACCO 

DEPARTMENT. 



We request short letters or postal cards from plant- 
ers in reference to the condition of the growing To- 
bacco crop. Address Tobacco Department Farmers’ 
Home Journal, Louisville, Ky. 

LOUISVILLE, K¥., AUG. 7, 1870 



THE TOBACCO SUIT. 

The seceding buyers hied an amended peti- 
tion last Saturday in their suit against the 
warehousemen. The first suit was to 
force the warehousemen to accept their bids 
as buyers, whatever those bids might be, 
without any privilege of rejection, and also 
to break up the old established charges or fees 
that for so many years have been divided 
equally between buyer and seller. Without 
giving previous notice to the warehousemen, 
these buyers applied to the Chancery court to 
compel the warehousemen to acede to their 
demands. The vice chancellor issued an in- 
junction in compliance with this application, 
and then ordered an investigation into the 
merits of the case. 

The warehousemen were astonished at the 
movement, and saw at once that the whole 
object was to break down the powerful com- 
bination of the Louisville Tobacco Board of 
Trade that had built up this tobacco business 
and made Louisville the largest leaf tobacco 
market in the world. These seceding buyers 
aimed to break up the systematic arrange- 
ment that regulated prices — of allowing the 
warehousemen to reject any bid below tho 
real value of the tobacco ; and if they suc- 
ceeded in preventing the seller from rejecting 
their bids they could step in and buy all the 
tobacco sent here in future at their tnun prices ! 

The warehousemen, by a prompt and skill- 
ful move, at once frustrated the buyers. They 
waived all ceremony and let the seceding 
buyers come in and buy as much tobacco as 
they pleasedidaiming only the right of reject- 
ing any bid too low. 

This course upon the part of the warehouse- 
men restored ail the buyers to every privilege 
they ever enjoyed, and left the final settle- 
ment of all points in dispute to the court. 
The planters and shippers of tobacco have 
realized full prices, and the market has been 
active and buoyant up to this date. It is not 
the intention of the warehousemen to make 
any change in their relation to the buyers who 
have brought this suit, before it is decided. 

Now the buyers, finding themselves foiled in 
their attempt to break down prices, fils an 
amended petition as above stated, in which 
they change their tactics and claim that they 
are sellers of large parcels of tobacco, which 
they have bought here or in other markets, 
and brought here for sale by the Louisville 
warehousemen, and that unless they are allow- 
ed to come in and bid on it, prices can not be 
run up so high : consequently they pray the 
court to break up the “warehouse conspiracy,” 
and let them control this market both as buyers 
and sellers. 

This is about the upshot of the buyers’ com- 
plaints. The amended petition contains so 
many bold and barefaced assertions, that are 
inconsistent with each pother and unfounded, 
that one feels quite indignant at its slanderous 
charges. We may refer to it hereafter. 

In the meanwhile, the tobacco planters and 
shippers should to a man, unite in sustaining the 
Louisville Tobacco Board of Trade, for that is 
the only organization that sustains prices and 
forces all buyers, both fbreign and domestic, 
to pay a fair price for Tobacco. These seced- 
ing buyers have applied to the courts to break 
up these warehouses and their business, but 
their demands are founded only on sell inter- 
est and arrogance, and no^ on law or justice, 
and no court will sustain them. 

THE ISSUE. 

In dealing with the questions now at issue 
between the warehousemen and the seceding 
buyers, we shall, in the ^future as in the past, 
“nothing extenuate, nor set down ought in 
malice,” but write plainly such facts as may 
from time to time present themselves. Our 
position as a public journalist demands this ; 
our thousands of readers expect it. Being in 
no manner, shape or form connected with 
either warehousemen or buyers, viewing the 
subject from a purely disinterested standpoint, 
our task is an easy one. If it were otherwise, 
our patrons might well question the motives 
which prompt us, and receive our utterances 
cum grano satis. 

If, for instance, we were the proprietor of a 
tobacco warehouse, we might be very readily 
excused for evincing a slight desire to con- 
duct our affairs in our own way, without the 
aid of foreign intervention to fix our fees for 
selling a hhd of tobacco, to employ our own 
clerks, to have our own hands, and to insist 
that “hereafter all tobacco must be paid for 
before it is allowed to be removed” (this to 
prevent accidents .) If, on the other hand, we 
were a tobacco broker, we should treat as im- 
pertinence any attempt on the part of the ware- 
housemen to fix our fees and charges for buy- 
ing a hhd of tobacco. But, as before re- 
marked, we are neither, and can therefore 
afford to be just. 

As a Kentuckian — to the manor born — and 
citizen of Louisville, we feel an interest in 



every enterprize calculated to redound to the 
welfare and prosperity of our State and city, 
and have a pardonable pride in the magnitude 
of her tobacco market and unblemished record 
of her warehousemen, a'nd should, therefore, 
regret any injury inflicted on the trade by the 
imprudence of a few malcontents. That a large 
majority of these seceders are clever, high 
toned gentlemen, with characters sans peur , 
sans reproche, against whom no charge of 
crookedness can be brought, none will deny — 
yet we think their action hasty and illtimed ; 
and doubt not but that many of them, whose 
heads are level and whose hearts are in the 
right place, if they have not already done so, 
will live to deeply regret their course. 

A few, who thought when the light of their 
countenances had been withdrawn and those 
who were left would no longer have the bene- 
fit of “my judgment” to guide them, would 
soon be overwhelmed with disaster and ruin, 
are chagrined at the thought that the world 
still wags. If any of our readers are suffi- 
ciently credulous as to suspect for a moment 
that the interest of the planter or shipper 
had anything to do with this movement in 
its inception or origin, or that his or their 
welfare was in the remotest degree consider- 
ed, let him or them at once proceed to dis- 
abuse his or their minds of such a fallacy. 

The very idea is preposterous, and the mut- 
tonhead who expects the farmer to feed and 
fatten on such “taffy,” is reckoning without 
his hosts, and is unworthy the confidence and 
support of that class of his fellow citizens 
whose common sense he thus insults. The 
interest of the buyer, and his alone, caused the 
movement to be set on foot. Therefore let us 
advise and urge our readers before giving ear 
to every pretty tale told them, to ask themselves 
these questions (and let common sense an- 
swer them) : Who are the friends of the ship- 
per? And to whom can we with most safety 
commit our interest ? And have we any cause 
of complaint against the Board of Trade 
warehousemen ? And may we expect better 
treatment from these new found friends? 

Our experience teaches us to look with sus- 
picion on such flaming advertisements as read, 
“ Here’s the place to get your money back 1” 
“Selling off at cost!” “Twenty-seven pounds of 
sugar for one dollar !” That's too much sugar 
for a dollar, and naturally we conclude t’was 
made in close proximity to a sand bank. IV r 
skip such places, and go where they profess 
to make a profit on their goods. 

The Louisville tobacco market is a fixed 
fact, built on a firm foundation, has grown to 
be one of the largest, if not the largest in the 
world ; and this result, accomplished by the 
energy, enterprise and sterling worth of her 
warehousemen, will continue as such long 
years after we are laid aside and forgotten. 
Our advice is, when you want a piece of work 
done quickly and well, hire it done at a fair 
price, and give such fellows as propose to do it 
for nothing and “find themselves" the go-by. 
You’ll save money by it. 

PLANTERS’ RIGHTS PROTECTED. 

A farmer writes : “I have my crop ready 

for market, but have learned that, at the old 
warehouses, I have no longer the right #f re- 
jection. How is this ?” 

Not a word of truth in it. Not one single 
right belonging to the shipper has been de- 
stroyed or impaired. ’Tis true that the injunc- 
tion, which was sworn out by the strikers, did 
admit of such an interpretation, but the reg- 
ular warehouses being determined that no 
right or interest of their patrons should be im- 
perilled by such action, positively refused to 
have any sales — subject to such restriction. 
Then, the bulldozers seeing they’d “put their 
foot in it,” came forward and disavowed any 
such purpose, and said no such meaning was 
intended. Now, it seems they are ready to 
turn to advantage an error (?) of their own, 
and circulate such base reports as the one al- 
luded to. 

In the event, however, the seceders 
should succeed in their aims, of which there is 
a very poor prospect, we've no doubt but 
that one of their first movements would be to 
deny the right of rejection, thus renouncing 
one of the strongest safeguards now in the 
hands of the warehousemen for the protection 
of the shipper. “Straws show which way the 
wind blows.” 

WHO MAKES THE HILLS? 

Not long since we heard a prominent mem- 
ber of the Tobacco Buyers’ Union remark 
that he — yes, he — had done as much, or more, 
than any other living man in building up the 
Louisville tobacco market. Our risibles over- 
came us, and we could only reply “te he.” 

We were reminded, however, of an anec- 
dote we once heard told on an old friend of 
ours. Our friend was clever and talented, 
with his full share of self-esteem — indeed, 
somewhat vain; from his very boyhood there 
was no important project of which he was not 
the originator ; no wondrous story of which 
he was not the hero. His father, a good and 
conscientious man, seeing this trait was grow- 
ing with the growth and strengthening with 
the strength of his boy, undertook to read 
him a lesson from nature, as a reminder of 
his (the boy's) littleness and insignificance. 

Taking him out into his yard one day, he 
began to talk of nature, and from thence of 
nature’s God. Directing his attention to a 
range of immensely high hills which lay in 



the distance, and being determined to last- 
ingly impress on the mind of his boy his utter 
nothingness, he said : “Tommy, do you see 
those hills away off yonder?” “Yes, sir.” 
“Can you tell me, my son, who made those 
hills ?” Tommy didn’t like to say ; so the 
old man continued : “My son, God made the 
world and all that in it is, that beautiful 
river and those majestic hills.” 

Then he paused and looked at Tom to see 
the effect of his words ; who, seeing that the 
old man was positive, and coutdn t be mistaken, 
just replied : 

“ I don’t care if he did ; I carried most of 
the dirt." 

Now we can assure that gentleman that he 
had no more to do with the building up of 
the Louisville tobacco market than Tommy 
had in making those hills; not so much, for 
in the construction and building up of the 
Louisville market there was no dirt used, other* 
wise we might be mistaken. 

“ NOW YOU TRY EM.” 

Ten or twenty, or thirty or more years ago, 
Bill Dunketson, then a little fellqw seven or 
eight years of age, and his older brother, 
Marcus, were pupils of an old and very dear 
friend of ours. Webster’s speller was in use 
in those days. Some of our readers may re- 
member that on one page, beginning at the 
top and running about half way down, were 
words of one syllable of beautiful rhythm. 
Then began words of two, and of irregular 
measure (appearing to have been stuck in 
there just to “stump” little fellows). Well, 
Billy had this for his lesson one day, and he 
rattled them off at a lively rate, as fast as his 
teacher could call them. Indeed, sometimes 
he got a little ahead. Oh ! it sounded like a 
pretty little song ; and Billy had it so glib. 

But suddenly and harshly they come upon 
the two-syllable words. Bill was overcome — 
used up — vanquished. Catching his breath he 
could only say (in a voice of mournful cadence): 
“Thar, be G — d, she’s took a turn ! Marcus” 
— turning a most beseeching look on his big 
brother — 11 you try ’em awhile.” 

May be some member of the Tobacco Buy- 
ers’ Union, who was on the witness stand last 
week, can appreciate Bill’s predicament. 

THE CROP IN KENTUCKY. 

Commissioner Bowman, in his report dated 
August i, says of tobacco: 

“The reports from the tobacco producing 
districts are far from being satisfactory. The 
crop has been affected in various ways by the 
recurring droughts. For want of suitable sea- 
sons for setting, ground prepared with a view 
to a crop had to be utilized in other ways. 
In St,Ms*e cases plants have perished after set- 
ting on account of the drought following, and 
where a stand was secured, the plants have 
been to some degree checked in their growth, 
and scorched by the hot, dry weather. None 
of our correspondents estimate at above 75 
per cent, the incoming crop. The opinions 
expressed, however, are that from the care 
and pains taken in the culture where a stand 
was secured, a superior article will be made.” 

Is IT, or not, true that a most prominent 
member of the Seceding Buyers’ Union in 
giving his deposition, confessed that he (when 
a member of the Board of Trade) advocated 
the placing of the fees for rejecting at from $5 
to $10 per hhd — thus, virtually taking from 
the shipper the right of rejection ? And, be- 
ing one of the most intelligent and prominent 
seceders — indeed, looked upon and spoken of 
as “the brains” of the movement — is it not 
presumable that he, in this matter, reflected 
the sentiments of a majority at least of the 
gentlemen with whom he is now in league, 
for the purpose of breaking down a market 
which they couldn’t control ? And can they 
offer to the shipper any satisfactory guarantee 
that this right will never be denied him or in 
any manner abridged, should they succeed in 
forcing the old warehouses to accept their 
terms ? 

The time may come, and doubtless will, 
when “the lion and the lamb shall lie down 
together.” Then it will be not only perfectly 
safe, but advisable for farmers to commit their 
interest into the keeping of the Tobacco Buy- 
ers’ Union. When that day comes, we’ll 
write them word. In the mean time, we 
think it would be the part of wisdom in them 
to hold on to at least one end of the rope. 
They can do this by consigning their tobacco 
to some one of the regular warehouses. 

Were not the names of both the proprietors 
of the“ Enterprise ” among the members of the 
Board of Trade who signed the demand (on 
the old warehouses) for a reduction of the fee 
to the buyer ? And had this demand been 
complied with, would the Enterprise tobacco 
warehouse have ever had an existence ? Then 
may it not with perfect truth be said that it 
was established solely in the interest of the se- 
ceding buyers ? 

Louisville, under its present warehouse 
system, is the best tobacco market in the 
world. Farmers should look with suspicion 
on any movement looking to an interference 
with it. Let well enough alone. 

The market is weaker at Nashville this 
week. 



Owensboro shipped 500 hhds of tobacco 
last week. 



LOUISVILLE TOBACCO MARKET. 

Sales at the warehouses for the week, etc., 



to August 2 : 

Week. 


Month. 


Year. 


In July. 


Pike 99 


19 


1,393 


438 


Gilbert 57 




33° 


33° 


Pickett 284 


66 


7,180 


1,017 


Boone 157 


2 4 


2,300 


5°5 


farmers’ ill 


3> 


2,311 


316 


Ky. Ass’n 56 


7 


2,315 


3°5 


Planters’ 169 


5* 


3,621 


722 


Falls City 88 


1,639 


407 


Louisville 221 


56 


3,944 


747 


Green River.. 54 


13 


1,102 


186 


Ninth-street.. 317 


49 


7,651 


1,424 


Totals 1,613 


3>6 


34,331 


6,397 


•878 1,549 


711 


45,99° 


8,266 


1877 1,272 


838 


37,991 


4,765 


18/6 1,532 


1,407 


40,226 


5,755 



STOCK S/UES, 




Shorthorns & Cotswolds 



— AT — 

LAG-RANGE, KY., AUGUST 18, 1879. 

Three young bulls, two of them old enough for ser- 
vice, by Reconstruction, a straight bred Young Mary 
dams by Othello, by Dick Taylor 5508, a straight bred 
Young Phyllis. Pedigrees submitted on day of sale. 
Also one fine Cotswold buck, and twenty young Cots- 
wold ewes. WM. BABNH ILL & SON. 



Receipts this week, 1,575. 





Week. 


Year. 


Original new 


... 1,290 


18,722 


Original old 


... 152 


8,952 


New reviews 


- 133 


2,784 


Old reviews 


... 38 


3,881 


Hhds new sold to date, 


20,168 ; 


hhds new 



sold in 1878, 42,063. 

LOUISVILLE TOBACCO SALES. 



AUCTION SALE 

OF 

JERSEY CATTLE! 



On TUESDAY Morning, August 12, 1879, at 
II o’clock, at A. HUNCILMAN’S 



The following are the sales of tobacco made 
on Tuesday, aggregating 260 hhds : 

Louisville house sold 46hbds: 10 hhds 
Hancock county leaf and lugs at $6@i 1.75 ; 
10 hhds Indiana leaf and lugs at $5'70@I 1.75; 
1 hhd lugs at $ 3 * 5 ° ! 6 hhds Webster county 
leaf and lugs at $5.35(0)6.70; 4 hhds Warren 
county leaf and lugs at $4.10(0)6.50; 2 hhds 
Butler county lugs at $4.90(0)5.15; 7 hhds 
Indiana leaf and lugs at $2.95(0)7.60 ; I hhd 
Daviess county leaf at $9 ; 1 hhd Caldwell 
county lugs at $3.85 ; 1 hhd Larue county 
lugs at $4.90; 2 hhds Trimble county com- 
mon leaf and lugs at $6(0)11.50; 1 hhd Indi- 
ana leaf at $6.50. 

Boone house sold 51 hhds : 6 hhds Daviess 
county leaf at $7(0)10.25; 3 hhds Daviess 
county lugs at $3.20(0)5.95 ; one hhd Simpson 
county leaf at $6.30; 3 hhds Logan county 
leaf at $6. 10(0)8. 10; 11 hhds Logan county 
lugs at $3.15(2)5.85; 2 hhds Butler county 
leaf at $6.40(046.80 ; 8 hhds Butler county lugs 
at $4.50(0)5.70; 5 hhds Green county lugs at 
$2.55(25 ; 3 hhds Henderson county leaf at 
$6(0)8.30; 7 hhds Henderson county lugs at 
$2.90(0)5.65 ; 1 hhd Hart county leaf at 
$15.25 ; I hhd Hart county lugs at $4.25. 

Planters’ house sold 34 hhds: 1 hhd Mc- 
Lean county leaf at $10.25 ', 2 bhds Hart 
county leaf at $6.20(0)8; 11 hhds Logan 

county leaf and lugs at $3.50(0)8; 2 hhds Tay- 
lor county common leaf at $6.90(0)6.90; 3 
hhds Daviess county common lugs and trash 
at $3.25(0)5.35 ; 7 hhds Indiana old common 
funked leaf and lugs at $i@6.8o; 2 hhds 
Cumberland county low leaf at $4.60(0)5.75; 
I hhd Hardin county lugs at $5 ; 4 hhds Ohio 
county leaf and lugs at $5(0)7 ; 1 hhd Meade 
county common funked low leaf at $5.15. 

Picket r house sold 30 hhds : 8 hhds Hart 
county bright leaf and lugs (crop of John T. 
Hodges) at $ 4 . 8 o@ 55 ; 3 bbds Henderson 
county leaf and lugs at $4.50(0)8. 10 ; 2 hhds 
Henry county leaf and lugs at $7(0)13.25; 2 
hhds Perry county (Ind.) lugs at $ 3 @ 3 - 5 ° i I 
hhd Breckinridge county leaf at $6.70 ; 8 hhds 
Logan countv common leaf and lugs at $3.15 
@5.95; 1 hhd Ohio county leaf at $6.50; 5 
hhds Dubois county (Ind.) common leaf and 
lags at $3.25(0)5.55. 

Gilbert house sold 21 hhds : 4 hhds Weak- 
ley county (Tenn.) lugs and common leaf at 
$4.05(0)7.95 ; 3 hhds Christian county com- 
mon leaf at $5.30(0)6; 1 hhd Henry county 
lugs at $3.90 ; 13 hhds Crittenden county lugs, 
low and common leaf, at $3.15(0)7.40. 

FallsCity house sold 2ohhds: 5hhds Ballard 
county leaf and lugs at $4 70@14.75 ; 3 hhds 
McCracken county leaf at$7-io@9; 2 hhds 
West Tennessee leaf at $5.30@7.io; 2 hhds 
Calloway county leaf at $7.50(5)8.60 ; 2 hhds 
Crittenden county leaf at $7.30@8; 1 hhd 
Hart county leaf at $9 ; I hhd Taylor county 
old lugs at $3.85 ; I hhd wet trash at $2.90; 

3 hhds Metcalfe county leaf at $7@.8.io. 

Pike house sold 20 hhds: 1 hhd Henderson 

county medium leaf at $8 ; 2 hhds Logan 
county common leaf and lugs at $4-50@6.50; 

4 hhds Henderson county lugs and trash at 
$ 3 @ 5 - 5 °; 8 hhds Tennessee lugs at $3.50© 
4.85 ; 2 hhds Indiana lugs at $4.3004.50; 3 
hhds Ballard county lugs at $3.350,4.60. 

Kentucky Association house sold 13 
hhds; 1 hhd McLean county leaf at $8.80; 1 
hhd Hart county leaf at $7 ; 5 hhds Living- 
ston county lugs and trash at $3-6505 ; 1 hhd 
Hancock county lugs at $4.10; I hhd Taylor 
county common leaf at $4.95 ; 4 hhds Breck- 
inridge county lugs and trash at $3.05@5. 

Ninth-street house sold 14 hhds : 4 hhds 
Tennessee new leaf at $5.20(5)7.20; 2 hhds 
Warren county new lugs at $3.05(3)4 05 ; 3 
hhds Logan county common leaf at $4.85(2 
5.70 ; 5 hhds Ohio county new common leaf 
and lugs at $3-5°@5 °5- 

Farmers’ house sold 11 hhds: 5 hhds Hen- 
ry county leaf at $14(2)19.25 ; 3 hhds Warren 
county leaf at $5.6o@6.90 ; 1 hhd Barren 
county lugs at $4. 15; 1 hhd Metcalfe county 
lues at $4.95 ; I hhd Taylor county lugs at 
$ 3 - 9 °- 



Stable, Pearl St., 

New Albany, Indiana, 

I will sell, without reserve, my entire herd of FIF- 
TEEN HEAD Ol JERSEY CATTI E-eight COWS 
and HEIFERS, seven BULLS and BULLCALVES. 

Heading my herd is the two year old Bull MAR- 
BOY 2 , 044 , A J .C.C.R.; color solid gray, shading 
to very dark, full black points; very yellow skin. 
Sired by the celebrated bull MARIUS 760, bred by T. 
J. Hand, New York ; dam BOUNTY 1,606, having a 
record of fourteen pounds of butter per week 
on grass alone. 

My cows were selected for the butter, dairy and 
for family use, and are choice animals. My reason for 
selling this herd is my impaired health. Circulars and 
further particulars by mail on application. 



ISAAC FAWCETT, 

3i-2t NEW ALBANY, IND. 



J. N. ROBSON & SON, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 

08 EAST BAY,* 

CHARLESTON, S. C. 

Having a business experience of twenty years, and 
confining themselves strictly to a COMMISSION 
BUSINESS, without operating on their account, 
respectfully solicit consignments of (30-301) 



Cotton, Flour, Corn, Wheat, Etc. 




IMPROVED HUO-icR GRAIN DRILLS 



With and Withim Fertilizer Attachment. 

An Improved Hoe, open at the 
Heel, and tv new devise Tor distrib- 
uting; Fertilizers. 

Purchasers will find it to their 
interest to call and examine the 
HOOSIER, or send for discriptive 
circular. 

HEWETT, FIELD & CO. 

AGENTS. 

LOUISVILLE, PLY. 



KENTUCKY 

Agricultural & Mechanical Ass’n. 

The Third Annual Fair (new scries) will be held at 
the grounds near Lexington, Ky., beginning Tuesday, 
August 26, and continuing five days. For further in- 
formation send for catalogues Apply to 

H. P. KIN HEAD, Secretary, 

A. J. Alexander, President. Lexington, Ky. 

3 *- 3 < 



TIIDEN LADIE’S SEMINARY 

WEST LEBANON, N. H. 

Have you dauehters to educate? Send for the tri- 
ennial catalogue, recently published, to 

HIRAM ORCOTT, A. M, Principal. 

LANE & BODLEY CO?S 

CINCINNATI 

FARM ENGINE! 

The best, the cheapest, most efficient and durable 
engine in the market. Every Engine is tested and 
diagram cards taken before shipment, and every Boiler 
is insured for one year. 

Our Engines will give from 25 to 33^ per cent. 

MORE POWER 



CROP NOTES. 

West Tennessee will make about two 
thirds to three-fourths of last year’s crop. 



With the same amount of fuel and water, than many 
of the engines now in the market. Send for our cata- 
logue and prices. 



LANE & BODLEY CO. 



“Too much rain” has injured the tobacco 
on low lands about South Hampton, Daviess 
county, Ky. 

In the Paducah district, Graves county will 
make a full crop. Other counties io per cent, 
above last year’s crop. Much of the crop is 
small. Receipts at Paducah, 5,500 hhds to 
date, and three-fourths of the crop in. 

A CORRESPONDENT writing from Hartford, 
Ohio county, August 5, says : “We have had 

no rain since the 24th and 25th of last month, 
and then only good showers. Unless we get 
rain soon, corn will be very short. A small 
crop of tobacco was planted, and that is grow- 
ing slowly ; but good rains would bring it out 
all right, as it is quick growth.” 

Be Wise and Happy. — If you will stop all 
your extravagant and wrong notions in doctor- 
ing yourself and families with expensive doc- 
tors or humbug cure-alls, that do harm always, 
and use only nature’s simple remedies for all 
your ailments — you will be wise, well and 
happy, and save great expense. The greatest 
remedy for this, the great, wise and good will 
tell you, is Hop Bitters — rely on it. See 
another column. 



John & Water Sts., CINCINNATI. 

(tinHa month and expenses guaranteed to agents. 
/ / Outfit free. SHAW & CO. 

jan 30iy Augusta, Maine. 

W. E. KNEELAND. ISAAC F. HARRISON 

J. J. BYRNE. 

KNEELAND & HARRISON, 

Land Agents and Locators, 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 



Y\7 ILL locate lands in best of the frontier counties, 
** and make investments in Texas lands for non- 
residents. 

Refer to City National Bank, and t© Messrs. Tidball, 
Van Zandt & Co., Bankers. Fort Worth, Texas, and 
Morris & Bayly, Robert Johnson, Barbaroux & Co., 
Silas F. Miller, Dr. Luke P. Blackburn. Louisville, 
Ky. : Hart Gibson, Colonel Grinstead, Lexington, fKy. 

23-26t 



$777 

18-iy 



A YEAR and expenses to agents. Outfit 
Free. Address P. O. VICKERY, 
Augus ta, Me. 



OCC A WEEK in your own town. Termsand$sout- 
ODD tit free. Address H. HA I. LETT ° ~~ " * 



land, Maine. 



CO., Port- 
20-iyr 



